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EVENTS OF 


HE Poplar debate proceeded and ended as was 
expected. Mr. Asquith made it clear that the 
Liberal resolution was “ not put down for the 
purpose of embarrassing the Government,’’ but to secure 
the removal of the apprehensions to which Mr. 
Wheatley’s action had naturally given rise, Mr. 
MacDonald gave and repeated the assurance that “ no 
illegal expenditure has been or will be sanctioned by 
what has been done, or by what is intended to be done,”’ 
referring presumably to expenditure that would have 
been illegal aparf from the rescinded Order. The 
Liberals did not press their resolution to a division, 
and resisted the motion for the closure. Mr. Wheatley 
showed not only the ability in debate that had been 
expected of him, but a less expected moderation of tone. 
He stressed the overwhelming difficulties of enforcing 
the Poplar Order, arising from the fact that it applied 
to Poplar alone. He explained his action as follows: 
“TI said to Poplar, ‘I am going to put you on the same 
level as any other board of guardians, and I am appeal- 
ing to you in return to co-operate with me in carrying 
out the law of this country, as we find it, whether you 
agree with it or not.’’’ He added that he had “laid 
it down quite clearly to Poplar’’ that the limitations 
of the General Poor Law still remained. These words 
convey a different impression from that which was left 
by the official report of the proceedings. The question of 
the reform of Poor Law administration in London was 
treated rather vaguely and perfunctorily. Mr. Mac- 
Donald offered to set up a Committee to inquire, if 
Members pressed for it, stating that the Government 
had “looked into’’ the Maclean Report, but that it 
raised “‘ serious difficulties.’” Judging from past experi- 
ence, the prospects of anything being done in the near 
future are not promising. 
* * * 
The position of a Minister fighting a by-election is 
a difficult one, and Mr. Henderson, in the fierce contest 
at Burnley, undoubtedly committed an indiscretion by 
advocating in office the foreign policy which he and all 
his colleagues, including the present Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, advocated in opposition. For this 


THE WEEK 


lapse Mr. Henderson has been very properly reproved 
by his chief. But it was very unbecoming of Mr. 
Ronald McNeill, who was guilty of far more mischievous 
indiscretions when he held office as Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, to move the adjournment of the House 
on this issue. This is the gentleman who expressed the 
hope that the French would be successful in the Ruhr 
when his chief was making a supreme effort to put a 
stop to that outrage. It was he who remarked on 
October 22nd, 1923, that :— 

“ Germany is not only a debtor, but she is a fraudu- 
lent, defrauding debtor. Germany as a nation is not 
entitled to, and she will not receive, our sympathy. . . . 
It is nota Des of sympathy, but of getting hold of 


the cash. t is our object, and that is the object of 
our French Allies.”’ 


Mr. MacDonald was at his best in castigating the levity 
of the Conservatives in extracting the maximum mis- 
chief out of Mr. Henderson’s speech, and, at the same 
time, he made it clear that he looks to the League of 
Nations to remedy some of the worst features of the 
Treaties when the time is ripe for this step. Meanwhile, 
it would be as well if the House of Commons could avoid 
these almost daily motions for adjournment and get on 


with its business. 
* * * 


A notable feature of the evolution of French 
opinion in the past week has been the evidence forth- 
coming from more than one quarter of a striking swing 
of opinion towards the League of Nations. There is 
perhaps some danger of letting desire a little influence 
judgment in such a matter, and such declarations as 
those of M. Briand at Carcassonne, or of M. Henry de 
Jouvenel to a ‘‘ Daily News ”’ interviewer, must be dis- 
passionately weighed. But M. Briand, as the outstand- 
ing leader of the Left, has an authority that makes any- 
thing he may say within two months of the elections 
important, while it is clear enough to anyone who reads 
between the lines of the Jouvenel interview that the 
Radical Senator is really speaking for M. Poincaré. 
Such expressions of opinion coming as an unofficial 
response to the British Government’s declaration of faith 
in the League, and taken in conjunction with the action 
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of the Dawes Committee in summoning Sir Arthur 
Salter, the head of the League’s Economic Organization, 
to explain the working of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Reconstruction schemes, indicate that Geneva is assum- 
ing a new place in the scheme of things so far as Western 
Europe is concerned. But M. de Jouvenel, and, for that 
matter, M. Briand too, made it clear that France is 
thinking of the League not merely in relation to recon- 
struction, but equally in relation to security. That is 
the more reason for regretting the cavalier treatment 
accorded by Lord Parmoor on Tuesday to Lord Cecil’s 
appeal for the appointment either of a Royal Commis- 
sion or of a responsible committee (not merely inter- 
departmental) on the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, to 
which France attaches very considerable importance. 
* * * 

For the rest, the matter of immediate moment in 
France is the fate of the financial reforms and the 
Electoral Bill in the Senate. Both measures seem safe, 
though on the Electoral Bill, which M. Poincaré made 
a matter of confidence, the Government’s majority fell 
to 16. Since, however, actual defeat threatened, the 
Prime Minister was probably well pleased with even so 
narrow a victory. Senators are now at work on the 
financial measures sent up from the Chamber, but here, 
too, the Government should be safe. That means that 
there is now no reasonable doubt that M. Poincaré will 
remain in power till the elections. What will happen 
then it would be rash to predict. The Left is closing up 
its ranks, and there are likely to be few rival lists of 
Radicals and Socialists. M. Briand, too, is assuming a 


new prominence as leader. But M. Poincaré refuses to © 


be driven to the Right, and the policy he is now advo- 
cating has a good deal more in common with M. 
Herriot’s ideas than M. Daudet’s. There may therefore 
be a substantial recasting of groups in the new Chamber, 
and if M. Poincaré plays his cards adroitly enough 
between now and the end of April he may still find 
himself Prime Minister, but supported by a bloc substan- 
tially further to the Left than his present following. 
But the election results will depend a good deal on the 
franc, which, after a sharp recovery, has dropped back 
to 102-3, despite the passage of the reforms through the 
Chamber. 
* * e 

The defeat of the Belgian Government by a com- 
bination of Socialists and Catholic Flamingants creates 
a difficult situation at a moment when the Belgian Gov- 
ernment is likely to be called on, in common with the 
other Allies, to take immediate decisions on the reports 
of the McKenna and Dawes Committees. The occasion 
of the adverse vote—dissatisfaction with a Customs Con- 
vention about to be concluded with France—has its 
significance, and French opinion regards the defeat of 
M. Theunis as something of a setback to the movement 
for still closer relations between the two countries. So, 
no doubt, it is, though the majority against the Govern- 
ment appears to have included a certain number of 
critics who would have liked to see a complete customs 
union with France, as well as a great many more who 
thought Belgium would lose more than she was likely to 
gain in the proposed deal. M. Theunis has handed his 
resignation to the King, who will find it no simple 
matter to get a new Government formed. The last 
crisis, over Ghent University, dragged on for weeks, and 
the problem this time is not materially simpler, for 
though it suited the Socialists and the Flemish Catholics 
to combine against the Government on a particular issue, 
there is no permanent community of interest between 
them. 


Lord Olivier’s wise statement on India in the House 
of Lords, on Tuesday, should do something to clear the 
air in India itself in so far as it serves to disabuse the 
Swarajists of the idea that with the advent of a Labour 
Government in this country the road to abolition of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms was forthwith opened. 
What the Secretary for India said, in effect, was that 
the present Government, like its predecessors, was 
pledged to advance, but to advance at a reasonable, not 
a precipitate, pace. The original intention was that the 
reform scheme should get ten years’ trial before it was 
fundamentally changed. There is nothing sacrosanct 
about that period, and events may so shape themselves 
as to make it desirable to move rather sooner. But 
nothing has happened in the last three years to suggest 
that any drastic changes should be made now; and Lord 
Olivier, while his tone was completely sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations, was well advised to lay stress on the 
need for the development of an intelligent electorate, and 
not to be intimidated by adverse votes in the Assembly 
engineered by lobby combinations between a handful of 
political leaders. The next few months in India must be 
difficult, and perhaps critical, and any appearance of 
divergent views between the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State would be disastrous. Fortunately 
full agreement clearly exists, and last Tuesday’s state- 
ment should inspire confidence in all quarters where the 
good of India rather than the personal advantage of 
political aspirants is in question. There is some reason 
to hope that the Swarajists, whose speeches have so far 
given small evidence of the qualities essential to potential 
Ministers in a constitutional assembly, have reached the 
point at which a reaction against their methods is inevit- 
able. The Parliamentary Inquiry offered by the Govern- 
ment into the working of the reform scheme is a step to 
be welcomed as sufficiently meeting the needs of the 


moment. 
* * * 


A laconic telegram from Madrid on the Friday of 
last week announced that a decree had removed Don 
Miguel de Unamuno from his office as Vice-Rector and 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters at the University of 
Salamanca, removed him temporarily from his Profes- 
sorship of Greek in the same faculty, and deported him 
to the island of Fuerteventura, in the Canaries. Thus 
does the Spanish Directory dishonour itself by seeking 
to dishonour the greatest literary figure in present-day 
Spain. Unamuno has been described as a Spanish 
Dostoevsky, because he stands for all that is most 
Spanish in Spain, as Dostoevsky represents all that is 
most Russian in that other great European borderland. 
Yet he is not a Castilian, or indeed racially a Spaniard 
at all, but a Basque, the outstanding figure in that 
sturdy Biscayan people. But for years past he has made 
Salamanca his home, and from the book-lined study 
whence he is now exiled has poured out a stream of 
books, poems, novels, essays, literary and philosophical 
studies, one of which, “ The Tragic Sentiment of Life,’’ 
was recently published in an English dress. In this 
country, indeed, which he is fond of describing as the 
third European borderland—in Europe, but not of it— 
he takes a special interest. It would be insulting him 
to assure him of our condolence—a true philosopher 
cannot be exiled, since no Government can banish him 
from his thoughts—but the admiring respect of his 
English friends is following him as he goes on his lonely 
journey. May the day of free speech soon dawn once 
more in Spain! 
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There was never any real danger that the dockers 
would refuse to support the signatures of their represen- 
tatives. The difficulty last week-end was that before the 
settlement was reached, massed meetings in various ports 
had tied the hands of the delegates, and especially after 
the experience of last summer the latter dared not slight 
in any way the authority of the rank and file. Nego- 
tiators must have a reasonably free hand, if collective 
bargaining is to work smoothly, but ratification by the 
rank and file is not only defensible, but in this case it 
is highly desirable, for the agreement then becomes, 
as it were, individually as well as collectively binding. 
The lack of proper explanation caused the unofficial 
strike last August, and the public should realize the 
present gain, and not attribute the further delay 
involved to mere “‘ cussedness ’’ on the part of the men. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the resumption of work will 
not result also in a resumption of public indifference, 
especially in regard to the casual labour problem. The 
investigation now about to be commenced must be sup- 
ported continuously by a solid backing of public interest 
and expectation, in order that there may be no more 
shelving of this vital question. 


* * * 


The verdict, and still more the judge’s comments, 
in the Harnett case will go very far to strengthen the 
hands of those who are working for reform of the Lunacy 
Laws. The action was brought against Dr. C. H. 
Bond, a Commissioner in Lunacy, and Dr. G. Adam, 
the manager of a house for the reception of lunatics, 
for wrongful detention in various asylums during a 
period of nine years. The jury found for the plaintiff 
with damages amounting to £25,000, reducible to £9,800 
if it should be decided that the defendants were respon- 
sible only for a shorter period of the detention. What: 
the jury thought of the case is shown by the swingeing 
damages awarded ; but still graver issues are raised by 
the words of Mr. Justice Lush, who observed that the 
case had given cause for “ grave misgiving as to the 
sufficiency of the Statutes obtaining to protect persons 
from being detained in asylums when they ought not to 
be detained there.’’ His lordship went on to suggest 
that “some sort of judicial inquiry might be held in 
cases where there might be causes for dispute.”’ 


* * * 


The whole question is admittedly one of serious 
difficulty. There are border-line cases where the peace 
and often the health of a family is wrecked because it 
is just not possible to certify the patient. On the other 
hand, the present case is only one of a number which 
have shown that it is still possible for a sane man to 
be certified as a lunatic on the flimsiest grounds, and 
detained in an asylum with undoubted lunatics. That 
such a thing should still be possible will come as a 
genuine shock to the public, and it is most earnestly 
to be hoped that the Government will take prompt steps 
to set up a rigorous inquiry into the framing and 
administration of the Lunacy Laws, and as a result of 
such inquiry will introduce legislation making it 
humanly impossible for such an incident as gave rise to 
the Harnett case to be repeated. 


* * * 


Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham are to be congratu- 
lated upon the prompt and satisfactory settlement of 
the deadlock over Reparations Recovery Duty which 
they have concluded with the German Government. The 





levy is to be reduced from 26 per cent. to 5 per cent., 
and the German Government has undertaken to see 
that this smaller duty is paid in future by the exporter. 
Moreover, all customs receipts in connection with this 
duty, paid by British importers before February 26th 
(the date from which the new arrangements come into 
force), are to be repaid by the German Government in 
gold bonds,—a substantial concession which indicates 
a spirit of accommodation towards this country. The 
attempt to raise the old ery of “letting Germany off ’’ 
is not likely to meet with much response in connection 
with this sensible arrangement. 


* * * 


Mr. Winston Churchill has written to Mr. Camps, 
the Unionist candidate for Burnley, a letter which may 
fairly be taken as his farewell to the Liberal Party. 
Mr. Churchill appeals to Liberals to support Mr. Camps 
on the ground of the wide gulf between Liberalism and 
Socialism, and because the Labour Government is ruling 
the country on a minority basis, contrary to the whole 
spirit of the British Constitution. Mr. Churchill does 
not explain on what other basis any Government can rule 
in existing circumstances, and overlooks the fact that 
the present Government are powerless to pass a single 
measure for which they cannot secure a majority in the 
House. But the really significant passage is his asser- 
tion that, ‘‘ now the fiscal problem has been decided by 
the last election, there is no question of principle which 
separates Liberals and Conservatives . . . all the great 
issues on which they quarrelled before the war have been 
settled by agreement.’’ If Mr. Churchill believes this, 
the gulf between him and real Liberalism is wide indeed. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—‘‘ Ireland is not 
to be outdone by the older nations in the matter of 
Parliamentary scandal, and the country is now eagerly 
discussing the question of the Irish Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which has become to us what Teapot Dome is 
to the United States. The chief real interest in this 
matter lies in the fact that it is the first illustration 
of the working out of one of the novelties in our Con- 
stitution. Under this, only those Ministers (seven in 
number) who are members of the Executive Council 
have a collective responsibility and stand or fall with 
the Government. The remaining, ‘‘ external,’’ Minis- 
ters are appointed by the Dail (acting through a non- 
party Committee) and are directly responsible to that 
body. The Postmaster-General is, of course, one of 
them, and this enables the President to differ from him 
in public without at all endangering the fabric of his 
own Government. The results, if not exactly edifying, 
have certainly been entertaining to the general public, 
and one must assume that to persons not familiar with 
the provisions of our Constitution they have been 
mystifying. It remains to be seen whether the Executive 
Council has sufficient indirect power to enable it to eject 
an external Minister from his position. The answer is 
probably in the negative. Meanwhile, the question of 
imputations against various persons has been handed 
over to a judicial Committee, and the Broadcasting 
Committee proceeds with its main task, which is to 
devise a method of establishing a Broadcasting Station 
in Ireland without the savour of company promoting or 
the taint of foreign capital. The problem will be hard 
of solution, but the people are not impatient, for in the 
meantime they have all equipped themselves with 
‘ listening-in ’ sets, and are content with the Manchester 
programme.”’ 
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HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL. 


. HE attitude of the Government, as defined by the 
Minister of Health last week, towards the con- 
tinuance of rent control, raises some important 

questions. A new Rent Restrictions Bill was introduced 

by a Labour Member, Mr. Gardner, and obtained a 

second reading by a large majority. This vote indicated 

support, as was made clear in the debate, merely for the 
principle of extending the period of rent control. The 
details of the Bill are remarkable. It greatly narrows 
the grounds on which orders for possession can be 
obtained, even the non-payment of rent not being suffi- 
cient, unless ‘‘ wilful ’’ default on the tenant’s part can 
be proved. But its most striking feature is the reduction 
of rents which it requires. At present, rents are limited 
to a maximum of 40 per cent. above pre-war. Mr. 

Gardner’s Bill proposes to reduce this figure to 25 per 

cent. above pre-war. Mr. Wheatley announced that the 

Government, while supporting the second reading, took 

no further responsibility for the Bill; but he proceeded 

in his personal capacity to justify the proposed reduction 
of rents, suggesting indeed that it was a more moderate 
reduction than he would like to see. He pointed out, 
however, that it would be open to the House in Com- 
mittee to reject this provision, if Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Members had ‘“‘ the courage of their convictions.’’ 

An ingenious strategy is thus revealed. The Government 

will provide facilities for Mr. Gardner’s Bill, thus avoiding 

the responsibility of formulating a measure of their own. 

On the matter of rents they will not commit themselves, 

as a Government, to any opinion. But as a party Labour 

will vote solidly in favour of a reduction; and the Govern- 
ment will look to Liberals and Conservatives to have 
enough ‘‘ courage ’’ to delete a vote-catching provision 
which, if enacted, would destroy the possibility of any 
serious housing programme, It is an interesting inversion 
of our traditional Parliamentary conventions, The 
essence of those conventions in the past has been respon- 
sible Government and irresponsible Opposition. The 
three-party system, if it is to work at all, will 
undoubtedly require a greater degree of responsibility in 

Opposition. But we can hardly believe that a satis- 

factory basis for it will be found in this new combination 

of responsible Opposition and irresponsible Government. 

A wholesale reduction of rents would, we say, be 
fatal to any serious housing policy. No one can be more 
acutely conscious of that fact than Mr. Wheatley him- 

self. Before he can even reach the stage of proposing a 

housing programme to the House of Commons, he must 

obtain the assent to it of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is under no illusions as to our national finances. The 
first condition of a practicable housing programme on an 
adequate scale is that the subsidies to be granted by the 

State must be kept down within reasonable bounds ; and 

a reduction of rents on pre-war houses would inevitably 

entail an increase in subsidies. It is true that—within 

certain limits—higher rents can be charged for the 
houses built under State schemes than the ‘‘ controlled ”’ 
rents obtaining for similar houses built before the war. 

But it would be neither practicable nor equitable to 
carry this discrimination further than it has already been 

carried under the Addison and Chamberlain schemes. 

Lower rents for pre-war houses must involve lower 
rents for post-war houses; in other words, an increase in 
public subsidies not only on the houses which Mr. Wheat- 
ley hopes to erect, but on those already erected under the 
schemes of his predecessors. 

From the financial standpoint, the low level of rents 
prevailing to-day is the essence of the housing problem. 

It is really misleading to speak of rents being 40 per cent. 


above what they were in 1914. With the general price- 
level roughly 80 per cent. above pre-war, rents, if we 
have regard to real values, have suffered a serious decline ; 
and this is the fundamental reason why it is impossible 
to-day to build working-class houses without subsidies. 
We can fairly aim at keeping building costs down to the 
same relation to general prices that they bore before the 
war. We cannot hope to achieve much more than this. 
It is quite true, in our judgment, that with trade just 
beginning to recover after three and a half years of 
abnormally severe depression, there is an overwhelming 
case against any attempt to force rents up at this 
juncture, or against any premature “ decontrol ’’ which 
might have the same effect. But the fact remains that 
the problem of housing on its financial side is the problem 
of bridging the gulf between the 40 per cent. advance in 
rents and the 80 per cent. advance in the price-level ; and 
no man who is sincerely anxious to get more houses built 
will give any countenance to proposals which tend in the 
direction of widening that gulf, as a reduction of rents 
must necessarily do. 

The task of bridging this gulf is not so difficult as 
appears at first sight. We have frequently pointed out 
that a large proportion of our local rates are equivalent 
to a tax upon housing and building generally, which 
operates, as all taxes must do, as an artificial deterrent. 
Every new house built brings in an additional revenue 
to the local authority, far in excess of the additional 
expenditure which it throws upon it; for only in so far 
as new houses increase the population do they entail 
additional expenditure upon education or poor relief. 
The community thus gets back (in the shape of local 
rates) part at least of the subsidies given either out of 
rates or taxes. This state of affairs, by which we give a 
subsidy with one hand and take it back with the other, is 
anomalous and confusing; and it would be altogether 
more satisfactory in our judgment to put the matter on 
a more business-like basis by exempting new buildings 
from rates for a considerable period of years subsequent 
to their erection. But, whether or not this is desirable, 
the point to be observed is that the net subsidies now 
given are nothing like as great as they appear to be; 
indeed, they cannot be at all considerable in the case of 
many of the houses built under the Housing Act of last 
year. There is, therefore, no reason to despair of even- 
tually restoring housing to an economic basis without a 
big additional increase in rents; for, so far as the towns 
are concerned, we are already not very far away from it 
when all the relevant factors are taken into account. 
The rural districts present, as they have long done, a 
special problem of their own. 

Another indication which the Government have 
given of the spirit in which they are approaching the 
housing problem deserves comment in this connection. 
Both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Wheatley have com- 
plained of the fact that the greater number of houses 
built under the State schemes since ths war are occupied 
by middle-class people, or at all events by people better- 
off than the poorest classes whose needs they are out 
to meet. ‘‘ Take the houses called the Addison houses,’’ 
declared the Prime Minister. ‘‘Not 10 per cent. of 
those houses are inhabited by the class of people whose 
needs must be met if we are going to solve the housing 
problem.’’ That certainly is a fact of considerable 
significance, but what is the inference which the 
Government draw? Apparently, that the houses to be 
built in future must be let at much lower rents, so as 
to bring them within the means of the poorest classes. 
If they proceed along these lines, we warn the Govern- 
ment that they will find their path encumbered by an 
inextricable tangle of difficulties. Are they to dis- 
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criminate between applicants for the new houses, to 
refuse houses to those whose weekly income exceeds some 
defined figure, and thus to set up a means disqualification 
similar to that which they are proposing to remove in 
the case of Old Age Pensions? Or are they to adjust 
the rents in each case to the means of the tenant? Or 
are they to allot the houses readily at the low rents to 
those who can afford to pay much more? In any case, 
it is obvious that the financial burden to the State will 
be greatly increased, while on the other hand the houses 
built will not go much further than they do under the 
present system to relieve the housing shortage. If a 
comparatively well-paid man moves from an inferior 
dwelling into one of the new houses, the inferior dwelling 
becomes available for a poorer man. The fact of which 
the Government complain amounts to no more than 
this, that the man who can afford to pay the higher rent 
secures the better of the available dwellings. There is 
nothing startling or at all novel in that fact; and the 
business of the Government is not to waste time and 


public money in inverting it, but to repair the housing © 


shortage. The hard fact must be faced that the poorest 
sections of workpeople have never occupied newly 
erected houses; they have always had to fall back on 
second or third-hand houses whose value has deteriorated 
and whose rents accordingly are low; and this must 
remain the case until we have got further with the 
rehousing of Britain than we are likely to get in the 
present decade. 

It is one thing to subsidize the building of houses 
because they cannot be let at rents which repay the cost 
of building them. It is another thing to let them at 
rents well below those which could be obtained, in order 
to secure their occupation by a poorer class of tenant. 
We can afford the subsidies necessary for the former 
purpose. We cannot afford the extension of subsidies 
which would be necessary for the latter. The sooner the 
,Government abandon any such idea, the more likely are 
they to make progress with the formulation of a 
practical housing programme. 





THE FIVE CRUISERS. 
| ‘AST week’s debate on the Government’s proposal 


to lay down five new cruisers was unfortunate 

in its origin. Mr. Pringle moved the adjourn- 
ment on the assumption that they intended to proceed 
with their programme before.securing the assent of the 
House, and when this misunderstanding was cleared up, 
further discussion might well have been left until the 
proposal came before the House on the Estimates. The 
information available last week for the majority of 
Members was not sufficient to enable them to make up 
their minds on the merits of the case; and it could serve 
no useful purpose to force Members to take up a line by 
pressing a division. It was not unnatural that the 
Government were able to rally the whole of their own 
supporters and the Conservatives, that the Liberals were 
divided, and that the motion was rejected by a five to 
one majority. 

The real decision is yet to come, and the short 
interval before the Estimates are presented will afford a 
useful opportunity for a further examination of the facts. 
Any proposal for naval construction coming from a Gov- 
ernment pledged in advance to reduction of armaments 
inevitably invites attack, and many of the Government’s 
own supporters have already called attention to the 


apparent inconsistency between Mr. MacDonald’s previ- 
ous utterances and his policy as Prime Minister. The 
real test of the Government’s sincerity, however, will be 
the way in which they fulfil Mr. MacDonald’s promise to 
consider the whole question of defence in connection with 
international relations, and explore every avenue leading 
to agreed restriction of armaments. Pending such agree- 
ment, a reasonable standard of defence must be main- 
tained, and if greater responsibility has brought some 
change of ideas as to the necessary standard, Liberals 
will do well to resist the temptation to score a debating 
point. The importance of the issue raised by the new 
cruisers and the real doubt that exists as to whether the 
Government have acted wisely make it the more essential 
that Liberals should be careful to avoid even the appear- 
ance of opposition for opposition’s sake. 

Before the war this country had, as shown by the 
“Naval Annual”’ for 1914, 127 cruisers of all classes, built 
and building. Germany, our most formidable rival, had 
54; France, 30, and the United States 25. It may fairly 
be said that a large margin of cruiser superiority has been 
generally conceded as a reasonable precaution on the part 
of Great Britain, owing to her exceptional dependence on 
oversea supplies, and the vast extent of the essential 
trade routes to be protected. In 1919 the numbers were: 
British Empire, 109; United States, 25; Japan, 20; 
France, 18. Since that date a large number of ships have 
been scrapped, and to-day the British Empire total, 
exclusive of three ships converted into aircraft carriers, 
stands at 51. Japan has 23 or 24, and proposes to lay 
down 6 more. The United States have 19, exclusive of 
8 large cruisers of old type. A proposal for the construc- 
tion of 8 additional vessels has been submitted to Con- 
gress; but the appropriations appear to have been 
refused. France has only 8 effective, but.6 more are to 
be laid down.* 

Mere numbers, however, form no true criterion of 
comparative strength. As Mr. MacDonald pointed out, 
the effective life of a light cruiser is only about 15 years, 
and the British list contains 11 vessels completed in 1914 
or earlier, which are rapidly becoming obsolescent. Only 
15 date from 1919 or later, as against 10 American and 
19 or 20 Japanese. Further, our example in building 
large light cruisers of the ‘‘ Hawkins’’ type has been 
followed by a striking development in foreign fleets. In 
light cruisers of 7,000 tons and upwards, we have only 5 
built and building asagainst 10 modern American. France 
has 3 building, and 6 more are included in the new pro- 
gramme; Japan has 8 building or projected; Italy is 
believed to be embarking on a new programme of large 
cruisers. Thus, in vessels of the larger and more 
powerful type we are at a disadvantage which has a 
serious bearing on the problem of trade defence. It is 
presumably cruisers of this type which the Government 
propose to lay down. 

On these facts, the Government appear to have at 
least a prima facie case deserving serious consideration. 
Mr. MacDonald was, unfortunately, extremely vague 
as to the standard at which the Government are aiming, 
and left it uncertain whether the five new cruisers are 
intended to replace the County class, which have already 
been scrapped, or to provide for the obsolescence of the 
oldest vessels on the present list. He has since stated 
that the Government have appointed a Cabinet Com- 
mittee to consider the requirements of the fleet as regards 
replacement, and we hope that in a month, when they 
ask for approval of the five new vessels, they will be 





* Since this was written, Mr. Ammon has stated the present ition 
as follows :—British Empire, 48; United States, 29; Japan, 28; France, 
16. It thus appears that three additional British cruisers have been 
scrapped. 
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able to make a clearer statement of their intentions. 
In particular we trust that the Government will make it 
clear that their programme is fully justified on grounds 
of defence alone and is not swollen by any considerations 
of diminishing unemployment. 

Mr. MacDonald’s references to this aspect of the 
matter raise an issue of cardinal importance. If he only 
meant that, in view of impending discharges at the 
dockyards, he was hurrying up by a few weeks work 
which he was satisfied was essential this year on naval 
grounds, the plea may stand. But if he meant more than 
this, as some of his words seemed to imply, he was 
endorsing a most deplorable and dangerous policy. The 
last form of expenditure which a Government should 
undertake in order to provide employment is expendi- 
ture on armaments. No form of expenditure could be so 
unproductive economically. Armaments in excess of 
the requirements of national safety do not make us 
more secure. They make us less secure, by stimulating 
armaments elsewhere and by giving a setback to the 
growth of a new atmosphere of international confidence. 
Men-of-war are no less deadly because they are built 
to avoid unemployment in the dockyards. These con- 
siderations apply not only to a frank enlargement of 
naval programmes, but hardly less to an ‘‘ acceleration ”’ 
by anything like the ‘‘ couple of years ’’’ of which Mr. 
Baldwin spoke unconcernedly in announcing this very 
programme at Plymouth. We do not lay down our 
naval programme over a period of years. We know that 
what we shall build two years hence will depend on 
what other Powers build in the meantime. In these 
circumstances, the notion of ‘‘ acceleration ’’ loses all 
definite content ; and it would be highly dangerous to 
depart, under cover of this plausible word, from the 
fundamental rule that the naval programme of each 
year must be justified on the strictest grounds of 
national defence. 

It may prove, however, that the present Govern- 
ment have used the eniployment argument mainly in 
order to conciliate supporters and even colleagues, and 
that the case for the proposed cruisers can be made out 
on naval grounds. From this standpoint, the gravest 
feature of the proposal is, undoubtedly, the fear that 
the development of a new and more powerful cruiser 
type may create a new competition in naval arma- 
ments which the Washington Treaty does nothing to 
restrict, so far as numbers are concerned. We can see no 
final escape from this danger save on the lines of the 
Washington Treaty itself, and whatever may be the 
outcome of the present deliberations at Rome, we hope 
the Government will lose no opportunity of pressing 
for an international agreement covering all classes of 
ships. We do not believe that the chances of such 
agreement will be enhanced by allowing our present 
relative position to be destroyed by mere wastage. Such 
a policy is bound to provoke a reaction that may take 
the form of panic construction. Until an agreement is 
reached, every proposal for new construction should be 
considered strictly on its merits, but always with a 
desire to restrict armament expenditure to the essential 
minimum. We agree wholly with the manifesto, signed 
by a number of leading Liberal members, that any 
suspicion that Great Britain is starting a new arma- 
ment competition would be a world disaster; but in 
view of the actual position above examined we feel that, 
before a final decision is reached, Mr. MacDonald should 
be given a further opportunity of explaining his pro- 
posals, not on the dangerous pretext of relieving 
unemployment, but on the ground of their necessity as a 
measure of replacement. 





ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. 
THE LESSER BETTERS. 

SHALL try to write down what matters about, I 
| suppose I must say, the strangers. But, except for 

the wheelwright and two old men whose labouring 
is done, everybody over thirty is a stranger. The 
parson is a stranger. The schoolmistress cycles every 
morning from her own village. The two farmers and 
the elderly and middle-aged labourers and their wives 
were born outside the hamlet. It is a queer thing to think 
of, a country place inhabited by people so few of whom 
belong to it. What happened to the others? If we knew, 
we should know something at first hand of the story of 
the depopulation of Southern Britain. 

Miss Hinkson is one of the types of refugee from life 
to be found in most villages. Her father was a country 
rector; her mother’s brother was an M.P. knight. She 
has a small allowance, so small that since the War she 
cannot afford a servant. She goes to every service at the 
church, but is not a frequéenter of the vicarage. Every 
summer she spends a month or six weeks with her sister’s 
children while their father and mother have their holi- 
days. She reads little beyond the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.’ 
It comes to her by post, a day old, from a clerical 
brother. Her only recreation is a little flower gardening. 
Not lack of strength but excess of gentility has led her to 
give her vegetables into the care of a labourer. She 
looks forward, I think, to her chat with him, enjoys it 
more, probably, than her cycling. Her bicycle is used 
for shopping only. She calls on none of her ‘‘ equals.’’ 
For the rest, she vegetates, and feels safe. 

One might be sorrier for a lonely and narrow exist- 
ence which has made Miss Hinkson a little odd, and, 
when she meets anyone to talk to, unnaturally voluble, 
if she had not been such a dodger of life; if, though 
possessed of ability and strength of body, she had not 
chosen to remain dependent rather than make some kind 
of effort to earn or part-earn her living; if it had not 
been chiefly something in herself, not easily distinguish- 
able from selfishness, which had pushed away from her 
the chances of marriage. 

She is the victim of an era in which eldest daughters 
were sacrificed on parental altars. Brought up as the 
satellite of her parents, deprived of animating educa- 
tion (while her brothers went to the university and her 
younger sister got herself married), and given the wizened 
conception of life that dwells so often with ecclesiasticism, 
is it any wonder that she has been fearful of everything 
but ‘‘ certainty,’’ has put out’ her thinking to be done 
for her, and has come to the stage of ‘‘ considering her 
own interests first ’’? Who did sin, this woman or her 
parents? A later age will know how to make something 
of a girl who began life with health, good looks, a sense 
of humour, and some natural kindliness. 

Even now Miss Hinkson takes ailing fellow-cottagers 
a bunch of flowers or a small cake, and enjoys unfeignedly 
their flavoursome confidences. She is not of that variety 
of feminine small gentrydom which, when reduced to 
living in a cottage, sees the gaffers and the gammers and 
all the doings of the parson in a sentimental haze of 
unreality, and, because of an unwillingness to face facts 
and consider actions, effects little by its benevolences. 
Miss Hinkson must be held to ‘‘ know how to talk to”’ 
labouring families and vicarage alike, and be 
‘‘ respected.’’ The vicarage has noted a determined eye 
and chin and a certain show of temper, and does not 
forget the late Sir Joshua. The labourers’ wives are not 
unconscious of merit in respectably approving of a lady 
who has shortened neither her hair nor her skirts. 
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With that appreciation of superior manners which always 
seems to be keener in village women than village men, 
the cottage matrons value the difference between her 
phrasing and their own, between the tone of her voice 
and that of their own, and feel the refinement not only 
of her manner but of her flourishing flower borders. 
With children, however, the occupant of Corner Cottage 
has no natural nor acquired ways. When she chided the 
school youngsters for their shouting and their apple- 
thieving they first made faces at her and then went and 
flung stones at her closet. The men of the hamlet think 
she should be ‘‘ with her own people in a house suitable, 
’stead of cottage-snatching ; ’tain’t nat’ral nor seeming, 
her fashion of existence.” 

But a just Heaven, looking down on the world’s 
strange life of ignorance, striving and make-believe, will 
give marks to Miss Hinkson not only for her love of the 
country, her indomitable flower-gardening, her 
laughter, and her little presents to her neighbours, 
but for the resolution she has shown in living 
alone and keeping all spick and span. If she is “ not 
dressed ’’—and I am sure she is never indecently 
undressed—she answers the door to no one. How often 
a man who lives by himself in the country gets an outcast 
look, washes less, and makes a crony of whisky or smokers’ 
sore throat! If overcrowding were not such a misery in 
the hamlet, Miss Hinkson, who must live somewhere and 
was, after all, born in the country, might be considered 
to have made good her claim to occupy a dwelling among 
us. It is clear, however, that she cannot be relied on to 
initiate, to back, or to hail with joy, any forward move- 
ment of the community. But she has not stood for 
absolute torpidity. The hamlet has had some benefits 
from her stay. If she should ever leave us, some large 
family will be very glad indeed to have her cottage ; but 
before Farmer Horridge’s Ford takes her to the station 
she will receive more than one little gift of eggs or 
flowers, and her departure will be made from a group of 
fellow-cottagers, with friendly faces and waving hands, 
and down the road she will get a cap-lift from men in the 
fields. 


* * * 


One of our back-to-the-larid-ers has a small 
holding, the other a pleasant old house (mentioned by 
William Cobbett) with a farm. The owner of the house 
and farm had some training as an electrical engineer, 
but his father left him an income, and just before the 
War he came into another £400 a year. So he decided 
to live in the country, and bought The Chase. He and 
his wife, with an intelligent bailiff, have done their best 
to make the farm pay; but lack of general and local 
experience and continuous dear buying and cheap selling 
have put profits beyond their reach. When their corre- 
spondence with many estate agents and prospecting of 
various countrysides enable them to secure a house with- 
out a farm—they have no children—they will leave the 
parish. Of their way of life little need be said. They 
supplement their ‘‘ Morning Post’’ with the “‘ Satur- 
day,’’ have the fuller Mudie book supply, and read a 
great deal of fiction, the gossipier memoirs, and much 
well-illustrated travel. They do themselves well at every 
meal in the day, they made neither physical nor monetary 
sacrifice during the War, they never go to church, they 
have no part whatever in the life of the hamlet, and 
they really believe it to be a misfortune that the children 
at the school are taught more than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. They often go up to London, and they are 
frequently away in their comfortable car, visiting the 
minor county. The Trewitts’ agricultural achievement 
has been lower than the farmers’, and their social 
standard has been no higher. 


Mr. Hatton, proprietor of the Imperial Poultry 
Farm, was a stolid, stockish accountant who kept hens 
at Acton, and did not get along with his wife. He was 
slightly wounded six months after the opening of the 
War, returned to his wife on a new footing, and hired a 
small off-farm (with an ugly house) at the far end of 
the hamlet in order to start a poultry “ plant.” Mrs. 
Hatton was the daughter of the proprietor of a Ramsgate 
hotel, and had aspirations towards the films. But such 
thoughts are done with. The pair have poultry-farmed 
with an industry which has been ant-like in its intensity 
and its limitations. The accountancy training made 
book-keeping enjoyable. Mrs. Hatton’s hereditary apti- 
tude with feeding stuffs had also its expression. But in 
spite of their joint gifts, they soon lost their money. A 
timely legacy encouraged them to keep on two years 
longer. They profited by the experience they had bought 
—like the Trewitts, they have no children—and by the 
high prices food supplies were fetching. Now, with 
two pupils, a passion for poultry shows, and good fortune 
in selling sittings and disposing of cockerels with toes and 
earlobes of the right tints, they rub along, well fed in a 
mean way, with few expenses, their freehold almost their 
own, perfect physical and mental contentment, and a 
“* Daily Mail ”’ in the evenings. Beyond the employment 
of a three-quarter wit for help in the poultry houses, and 
a decent slattern for their washing, they have no relation- 
ship with the hamlet. Again like the Trewitts, they go 
neither to church nor to the parish meeting—the hamlet 
1s not populous enough to have a parish council—and are 
seldom seen at any of the entertainments in the neigh- 
bourhood. They have set the place an example in 
industry. But it has also been an example in money- 
grubbing. ‘‘ Damn braces, bless relaxes,’’ would be 
meaningless to them. They have developed no social 
conscience whatever. As for their industry, it is doubtful 
if industry is the first virtue that the hamlet needs lessons 
in. It may be said that Hatton did his bit in the War. 
No doubt, but if the War had not happened he would 
have separated from his wife. He had plodded success- 
fully at County Council evening-school lessons in Spanish, 
and was topping off with Berlitz in order to slip away to 
South America. 





H. C. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


TT: Poplar fence has been negotiated amid the 





jeers of the Conservatives, who had apparently 

hoped that a situation that admitted of 
no compromise had arisen. But the affair was 
never one that could be allowed to imperil the 
existence of the Government. There were mistakes 
in the matter on both sides, and abundant room 
for accommodation, given the desire to avoid a rupture. 
On the whole, I think great good has come of it. There 
is a clearer apprehension of the Parliamentary situation, 
a definite repudiation of Poplarism by the Government, 
and an agreement as to the need of dealing with the 
Poor Law problem of which Poplarism is only a chronic 
and particularly aggressive symptom. It is much to be 
wished that as happy an issue could be looked for in the 
much more serious matter of the five cruisers. This seems 
to me the most gratuitous and indefensible thing the 
Government have done. As an expedient for dealing 
with unemployment it is flagrant corruption, and as an 
act of policy it is a betrayal of everything for which 
Labour has been supposed to stand in the realm of 
ideas. If Mr. MacDonald carries a measure of this 
kind through with Conservative support, he will be 
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coming perilously near the practical restoration of the 
worst features of Coalitionism in which principle is 
nothing and expediency everything. 

- * * 


A month hence the country will be on the brink of 
what may prove the most formidable strike that has 
yet been experienced. There is no evidence so far that 
any serious steps are being taken to avert it. The miners 
have announced their intention, and there the matter 
rests. With the recent experience, both in the case of the 
engine drivers’ strike and the dockers’ strike, of the 
danger of delay, this inertness is alarming. The diffi- 
culties are undoubtedly great, for while certain coal- 
fields can meet the reasonable demands of labour, other 
coalfields cannot. The fact is that the whole mining 
situation of the country is moving to a crisis, and that 
the only way out is by some large reorganization of the 
industry on the basis of a statutory control. There is 
an inexhaustible wealth of coal awaiting development in 
this country under conditions which would give the 
industry an unprecedented prosperity. The enormous 
success of the South Yorkshire coalfield is only a fore- 
taste of what may be done by modern methods applied 
to seams of incalculable richness. But, on the other hand, 
there are vast areas of the old coalfields which, owing 
to antiquated methods or more or less exhausted 
resources, are struggling to produce coal on an 
uneconomic basis. Many of them ought to be shut down. 
It is the attempt to keep these fields in being that is 
largely the cause of the present situation. Labour cannot 
get a reasonable return from them, and the extravagant 
cost of production sets the high standard of price which 
is depressing the iron and steel industry and handi- 
capping the trade activities of the nation. There is only 
one remedy, and that is a bold national scheme for deal- 
ing with the coal resources of the country as a single 
proposition on statutory lines, providing for the rapid 
development of the valuable untapped resources, the 
elimination of the derelicts, and the transfer of labour 
from unprofitable to profitable fields. Until this remedy 
is adopted, the discontents in the mining industry will 
increase and the general industrial interests of the nation 
will continue progressively to deteriorate. 

* * * 

The whole Lancashire industry, already sufficiently 
depressed, is threatened with complete suspension, 
literally over a matter of shillings. A spinning com- 
pany at Royton introduces a new machine on which two 
women are employed. The women allege that the 
machine involves extra labour, claim an additional 10s., 
are offered 4s. 5d., refuse to work, are supported by the 
other operatives, who also refuse to work, and bring the 
mill to a standstill. Thereupon the Federation of the 
Spinners declare that if the workers in this mill do not 
return to work, the whole spinning trade of Lancashire 
will be shut down—and with it, of course, the weaving 
trade too, for idle spindles mean idle looms. No doubt 
there is an important principle involved in this two- 
penny-ha’penny affair, but it is deplorable that such a 
monstrous hammer should be necessary to crack such a 
tiny nut. 

* * * 

It may be, of course, that there is more method in 
the madness than appears on the surface. The 
mechanism of the Lancashire industry for dealing with 
disputes is the most elaborate and efficient in the 
country, and it is possible that the procedure adopted 
by the employers is not discountenanced by the men’s 
executive. The principle of the trade is the avoidance 


of local strikes, and in the maintenance of this principle 


both sides are agreed. 





The gossip in Fleet Street is to the effect that 
Lord Rothermere has abdicated the ré/e of Jupiter in 
that famous region. In other words, he will no longer 
direct the ‘‘ policy ’’ of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ but will leave 
it to the illustrious underlings who have hitherto taken 
their marching orders from him. They can hardly make 
a more grotesque muddle of the task than their chief has 
done since the death of his brother, especially just before 
and after the late General Election. Northcliffe was as 
diabolical an influence as ever played a great part in 
public life, but he had a journalistic genius of a popular 
sort, and he made his Press a real power for evil. 
Lord Rothermere has succeeded in a few months in 
making it a thing of derision. The more astute 
Lord Beaverbrook is playing up hard for the succession 
to the vacant throne of Jupiter. He has long flattered 
himself on being the real King-maker of Fleet Street, the 
true author and begetter of the coup of December, 1916, 
the power behind Bonar Law, and the trainer of the 
Coalition ‘‘ stable.’’ Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Chamberlain are still his 
‘* favourites,’’ and the overthrow of Mr. Baldwin from 
the Tory leadership his chief preoccupation. 


* * * 


In these circumstances the position of the Conserva- 
tive Party in the London daily Press is curiously bank- 
rupt. There is only one paper, the ‘‘ Morning Post,”’ 
which is friendly, and that is so medieval in its views and 
so ‘‘ caviare to the general ’’ that it is of small impor- 
tance. The attempt to capture it and popularize it in 
the interests of the Party has, I understand, broken down 
on the question of terms, and now the Conservatives are 
looking round for other means of securing a really dutiful 
voice in the daily Press. The first idea was the establish- 
ment of a new evening paper, but this, in view of the 
alarming mortality of evening papers, has been dis- 
carded, and now the possibilities of a morning paper are 
being seriously canvassed. But the recent history of the 
London daily Press is not encouraging. Fleet Street 
might be paved with the gold that has been dropped by 
adventurers in the journalistic field of late years. It is 
true it might also be paved thrice over with the gold that 
has been won by the Rothermere Press, but that is a 
warning rather than an encouragement to those who 
contemplate the establishment of a serious journal in the 
conditions of to-day. 

* * * 


It will not be forgotten that Mr. Massey, the New 
Zealand Premier, in an ill-advised speech at Belfast 
during the election, attributed our industrial ills to Free 
Trade. Nor will his later assertion that the decisions 
of the Imperial Conference are superior to the mandate 
of the British electors have passed out of memory. It 
is important to know that his views are widely repudiated 
in his own country. I have before me a copy of the 
** Lyttleton Times’’ of December 29th, the leader in 
which begins thus :— 


“Tf Mr. Massey knew that the whole of the prin- 
cipal newspapers in New Zealand, including the 
Government journals, have regretted his interference in 
the recent British political campaign, and have dis- 
agreed with his contention that the decisions of the 
Imperial Conference are superior to the mandate of 
the British electors, he would perhaps abstain from 
further foolishness. . . . Surely what is unthinkable, 
or ought to be, is that the policy of the Imperial 
Conference should override the opinions and wishes 
of the constituencies. . . .” 


The journal proceeds to make a devastating reply to 
Mr. Massey on the Free Trade issue, and suggests that 
“ less talking and clearer thinking ’’ on his part will be 
welcomed by his own people. New Zealand seems more 
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than a little unfortunate in the Premiers it sends to us. 
Was it not Mr. Seddon who had the vision of the flood 
of ‘‘ golden sovereigns ’’ pouring across the Straits of 
Dover? 

* * * 

I understand that the Imperial Wireless Telegraphy 
Committee, 1924, of which Dr. Robert Donald is Chair- 
man, is about to issue its report. The question of the 
control of wireless communication has been an insoluble 
problem to successive Governments. The public interests 
involved are of the highest moment, but the field is 
a rich one, and powerful private interests are concerned 
to exploit it. The recommendations of the Committee, 
I gather, are emphatically opposed to competition 
between the State and the private adventurers within the 
Empire. They propose that the Post Office should own 
and operate directly all wireless stations in England for 
communication with the overseas Dominions, Protec- 
torates, and territories. An exception is made in the 
case of Canada, in regard to which competition between 
the State and private enterprise is to be continued. 
Free competition in wireless with foreign States is 
recommended, subject to the right of expropriation by 
the State and the assumption of control in the case of 
national emergency. 

* * + 


The death of Sir Henry Lucy removes not so much 
a man as an institution. The quaint little figure of 
‘“ Toby M.P.’’, with his shock of white hair, upstanding 
as if in perpetual astonishment at men and things, had 
been one of the most familiar features of the lobby and 
the Press Gallery of Parliament for half a century. His 
industry was enormous, and his range of acquaintance 
probably unequalled, for he loved to “‘ collect ’’ cele- 
brities. His best work was done for ‘‘ Punch,’’ for he 
was a humourist and a gossip rather than a publicist. As 
‘* Toby M.P.”’ he invented a wonderful little ‘‘ box of 


and happy with it for forty years. It was a great 
achievement in innocent entertainment, and Sir Henry’s 
must have been a happy life. 

A. @. G. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 28TH, 1924. 

HE House has found a new favourite in Mr. 
Wheatley, erstwhile revolutionary member for 
Glasgow, now Minister of Health. He has been 

the one conspicuous success in the new Parliament. A 
short, squat, middle-aged man, with a chubby face beam- 
ing behind large spectacles, he trots about like a 
benignant Pickwick, or a sympathetic country solicitor 
to whom the most reticent would be glad to confide the 
darkest secret. But he possesses a perfect Parliamentary 
manner: a pleasant voice, confidence without arrogance, 
a quick power of repartee, a capacity of convincing state- 
ment, and above all the saving grace of humour. He 
can make the House laugh with himself. He can make 
the House laugh at himself. Members of Parliament are 
quite content to be classified as thievés and robbers, when 
the charge is made with twinkling eyes and.laughter 
instead of bitterness. All last week Mr. Wheatley’s 
reputation was mounting day by day. This week it 
culminated in a grave speech in the Poplar debate on 
Tuesday. It is true that he evaded any substantial 
defence of ‘his action which had evoked the Liberal vote 
of censure. That was because, for what Mr. MacDonald 
pleasantly termed a ‘‘ technical mistake,’’ no defence 
was possible. As the majority of the House had no 
conception of what this ‘‘ technicality ’’ really was, that 








tricks,’’ to use his own phrase, and he kept us amused’ 





did not much matter. But he threw himself vigorously 
into the offensive against all previous Ministers of 
Health. The very audacity of his statements caused 
cheers even among the ranks of Tuscany, as, for example, 
that he was emancipating “ my department ’’ from the 
state of degradation in which he found it; that he was 
carrying out a sound Parliamentary doctrine of ‘‘ con- 
tinuity of policy’; or that he had made a friendly 
gesture towards Poplar in order to bring back Poplar 
into ‘‘ legal ways.’’ ‘‘I have not surrendered to 
Poplar,’’ he asserted, ‘‘ and I will not surrender.’’ Hoe 
caused merriment by his description of the solitary 
successful surcharge in the past of the Poplar Guardians, 
£10 given to a band to play to them under the windows 
of their prison to encourage them. If he proves as 

in administration or in the piloting of Bills as he has 
proved in debate, his future Parliamentary success is 
assured. : 

Another Member who greatly enhanced his reputa- 
tion in the Poplar debate was Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks. He had a difficult task in following Mr. Wheatley, 
and he rose to the occasion. With great freedom of 
gesture and readiness of speech, conspicuous courtesy and 
wealth of knowledge, he did not make a single bad point, 
speaking with an animation and a sense of authority rare 
among the members of his party. A few weeks ago I 
ridiculed the idea that he would ever become leader of 
the Tories. To-day I am less inclined to indulge in such 
ridicule. He certainly appears as good a Parliamen- 
tarian as was Mr. Bonar Law, and his possibilities of 
success are brightened by the deplorable nature of the 
material that occupies the front opposition bench at this 
time. 

The Poplar debate provided the most dramatic 
moment of a Parliamentary session which has hitherto 
been more like a wild cinema show than the somewhat 
dullish deliberations of the normal days of Parliament in 
the past. Most of the correspondents have missed record- 
ing the peculiar characteristic of last Tuesday’s discus- 
sion. The Liberal vote of censure on Mr. Wheatley’s 
indefensible action in promising to remit all surcharges 
under the Mond scale against the Poplar Guardians 
before even the auditors had reported what surcharges 
could be made was concerned, of course, with a principle 
far wider than the local question of Poplar, and without — 
which all control by all central departments becomes a 
farce; the principle that the Minister of State must act 
in a judicial capacity when the facts are placed before 
him and not before, and that he cannot indulge in the 
luxury of ‘‘ sentence first and verdict afterwards.’’ But 
there was no desire to hunt Mr. Wheatley out of the 
Government, and certainly no desire that the Govern- 
ment should fall with him. Mr. Wheatley’s reply had 
not touched the main issue, and in the middle of the 
dinner hour, when the House is normally empty, but was 
then crowded from floor to ceiling, Mr. Asquith chal- 
lenged the Prime Minister on four points concerning the 
future policy of the Government. It was one of those 
moments of tense expectation which I have rarely seen 
in the House of Commons, not because of the intrinsic 
importance of the points themselves, but because on the 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory reply to them depended the 
fate of the Government. In a dramatic silence, 
unbroken by a cheer from his supporters or an interru 
tion from members of other parties, Mr. MacDonald 
gave satisfactory assurances on all the points raised, 
went as far, indeed, as any man could do in acknow- 
ledging error and in promising amendment without 
definitely making the position of his own Minister impos- 
sible. The tension was suddenly relaxed, Members 
streamed out to dinner at nine o’clock instead of eight; 
the Tories were left, with the enormous forces they had 
beaten up, to cheery gibes, and, on the whole, good- 
tempered criticism of the Liberal attitude; and the 
“* Socialists ’’ were saved by Liberal votes, as they were 
saved by Conservative votes a week before. The saddest 
figure in the debate was that of Mr. George Lansbury, 
who spoke in defence of “‘ Poplarization ’’ amid dead 
silence and without a single encouraging cheer from 
even the back benches of the Labour Party, who heard 
his policy denounced by all parties alike and perhaps 
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most vehemently repudiated by his own leaders in the 
first ‘‘ Labour ’’ Government in office, with the Prime 
Minister frankly inviting Mr. Asquith to confer with 
him on some collateral security, in addition to or as a 
substitute for surcharge, by which the famous “ Poplar”’ 
policy could be destroyed. For many years he and his 
friends have been repudiated by the historic parties in 
the State, but that he should be repudiated by his own 
people and a Government in which he had actually been 
offered subordinate office seemed to contain some of the 
elements of tragedy. His speech was less one of the 
accustomed appeals and vindications than a kind of 
despairing defiance by one who knew he was adhering to 
a dying cause. 

Meanwhile the show blunders forward, its survival 
an astonishment day by day, its continued existence a 
miracle. It is quite evident that things cannot continue 
as they are. A Disraeli, indeed, or a Lloyd George might 
enjoy the complication of playing off one party against 
another in some cynical fashion, and emerging trium- 
phant, now with Tory and now with Liberal support. 
Unfortunately, however, such play demands a united and 
disciplined party behind the Prime Minister who is in 
office with a hopeless minority. Mr. MacDonald has no 
such united and disciplined party behind him, but rather 
a body of men who are regarding his policy with growing 
suspicion, and behind, in the country, the Comrades who 
are raising the cry, ‘‘ Weare betrayed!’’ By an astonishing 
feat of personal influence he did succeed in whipping into 
the Lobby in favour of the building of five new enlarged 
and powerful cruisers all the miscellaneous collection of 
conscientious objectors, Clydeside Socialists and others, 
the bulk of whom would have fought the proposal to the 
point of expulsion if it had been advanced by any other 

arty. But now this miscellaneous collection is being 
Seachonied with protests from the Socialists, from all 
the constituencies except the dockyard towns, and it 
must only be a matter of time before a considerable bulk 
of it turns into open revolt against all the military and 
naval proposals of the present Administration. 

Mr. MacDonald himself is the subject of universal 
respect and sympathy. He looks haggard and careworn, 
and every day more ill. The original conception that he 
could take the Foreign Office, stand in the main aloof 
from Parliament, and allow Mr. Clynes to lead the House 
of Commons, has completely broken down. He has to 
be present there all day and every day, to explain away 
some foolish speech such as that of Mr. Henderson at 
Burnley ; to defend a colleague who has plunged wildly, 
and often without Cabinet sanction, into some impossible 
piece of administration ; to explain that some romantic 
Under-Secretary does not really mean what he says when 
he suggests that the only defence against aeroplanes is 
the Sermon on the Mount. Perhaps ‘‘ Uncle Arthur ”’ 
will bring support if he is returned, although he has 
greatly increased Mr. MacDonald’s difficulties during his 
election campaign. The Prime Minister is even being 
badly let down by some of his own Cabinet colleagues. 
For example, by the Postmaster-General. Mr. Harts- 
horn, having failed to acquire the information which 
could have been acquired in a ten-minutes’ talk with 
his officials concerning the Post Office railway for which 
— was sought in a supplementary estimate, was sub- 
j to such a torrent of indignant criticism that he 
was compelled to withdraw the estimate with ignominy, 
not being able to declare whether the railway was run- 
ning, whether the railway was dug, or whether, indeed, 
there wasa railway atall. Such lapses are unpardonable. 
I cannot find any party which wishes at this present 
moment to turn this Government out. Neither the 
Liberals nor the Tories desire office under the conditions 
eR and no one certainly desires a general election. 

ut the House of Commons, although the most generous, 
is also the most merciless of assemblies. It will have 
nothing to do with ignorance, oe. carelessness, 
or stupidity in high places. It is far more tolerant of 
political disagreement, and even of political rhetoric, 
than it is of inefficiency and incapacity in responsible 
positions. It argues subconsciously that no man who is 
careless or incompetent is obliged to take such a position, 


but if he takes it he must ‘‘ make good,’’ regardless of 
all party considerations. Mr. MacDonald is showing 
himself the saviour of his Administration. But if his 
health gives way that Administration will crash to pieces 
in a few hours. Mr. Snowden reveals the skill and 
capacity of a man who has been accustomed to Front 
Bench life for twenty years. Mr. Thomas, in his own 
peculiar fashion, comes to the rescue of various colleagues 
when they have tied themselves into hopeless knots. 
But in the general proposition I find the verdict summed 
up in the words of a well-known Liberal: ‘‘ The question 
is, not how we can knock ’em down, but how in God’s 
name we can keep them alive.” 
M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 

Smer,—In reply to B. I should like to try and remove 
one or two misconceptions. I did not mean to suggest that 
wars should be allowed for purposes of territorial readjust- 
ment ; or that the Central European countries would entirely 
refuse arrangements (such as the Treaty of Mutual Assis- 
tance) based on the Versailles Treaty. 

It was my point that the distribution of territory under 
the Versailles Treaty is so unjust and has aroused such 
strong resentment in Central Europe, that any permanent 
arrangements made on this basis will be likely to give rise 
to serious trouble in the future, unless some organ is brought 
into being by which territorial adjustments can be made. 
An absolute fixation of Europe on the present lines would 
always leave the German-speaking peoples under a sense of 
profound injustice. Germans might accept some arrange- 
ment, such as is suggested, from motives of expediency ; but 
they would only do so with a strong sense of injury; and 
such an arrangement would not have the real moral support 
of the German nation. In reality, this is a very mild state- 





‘ment of the German viewpoint. There are large masses of 


more extreme opinion in Germany who see in war the only 
possible means by which the overwhelming power of France 
(out of all proportion to her intrinsic weight in Europe) can 
be checked, and the Central European peoples restored to 
what is looked upon as their rightful position. 

During the last few months I have spoken to many 
Germans of all classes and types; and they, one and all, 
completely repudiated the existing territorial situation. ‘‘ It 
is preposterous’’; “It is a childish interference with the 
realities of European power”; “It cannot possibly endure 
for more than a few years” (this was always emphasized) ; 
“The boundaries of Poland are anomalous and grotesque "— 
such were a few of the phrases used. My letter in 
Tue Nation anp THe ATHEN#ZUM of February 16th was 
shown to a very typical Prussian of the upper classes, who 
is in close touch with politics; and he regarded it as being 
a perfectly correct statement of the tendency of average 
German opinion. (Amongst international Socialists in 
Germany very different views are no doubt held, but these 
views are hardly typical of the opinion of the nation.) I also 
showed the letter to an Austrian official in the diplomatic 
service, and he said: ‘‘ Everything you say is true, We 
have no power; and we wish to remain on good terms with 
our neighbours. Therefore we do not make a fuss. But the 
entire territorial position is an injustice. As for the 
Germans, they are the victims of superior force, and will 
agree to the best arrangements they can get; but they 
cannot give any real moral assent to conditions based on the 
Treaty of Versailles.” 

If we are not to have war in the future, it would seem 
to be particularly important, either that the frontiers to he 
guaranteed should be such as are approved of by the people 
who live behind them, or (if, as at present, this is politically 
impossible) that we should not close the door to the possi- 
bilities of future revision.—Yours, &c., 

Meyazick Boor. 
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WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 

Siz,—The editorial note in your issue of last Saturday, 
advocating that widows’ pensions should be paid out of the 
surplus on the Unemployment Fund, needs, I feel, a little 
amplifying before it can be developed into a policy. 

It is true that the Fund shows even in the current year 
a surplus, and will, if times “become normal,” show an 
enormous surplus. Whether, however, this surplus should 
properly be devoted to providing a new service rather than 
to raising the very low rates of benefit now paid is a matter 
which is at least open to argument. Many of the contributors 
might reasonably feel that your proposal puts the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Scheme rather on a level with workmen’s 
compensation, in the case of which only 44 per cent. out of 
all the money paid by firms during last year ever found its 
way into the pockets of injured workmen. 

Assuming, however, that rates of contribution and pay 
remain unaltered, I still do not see how your suggestion 
makes it pessiblé for widows’ pensions to be paid in return 
for compensation received, without inflicting very great hard- 
ship. Are only widows of men who were in insurable employ- 
ment to be entitled to pensions? If so, large classes of 
persons will be excluded for reasons which may be perfectly 
valid in connection with unemployment insurance, but have 
no possible bearing on the position of widows. 

For instance, clerical workers earning under £250 per 
annum are insured, clerical workers earning more are not. 
Presumably this is because better-paid clerical workers are 
generally in more or less permanent posts, and their risk 
of unemployment so comparatively slight that it is not con- 
sidered worth while to insure them against it. But clerks 
earning £5 a week are just as liable to die and leave their 
wives widows as are clerks earning £4. Again, farm labourers 
are not insured ; are their widows to have no pensions? If 
they are, will the pensions be provided out of contributions 
paid by men in insured trades—in which case the con- 
tributory principle is lost? Or must the whole scheme wait 
until the Unemployment Insurance Act is so amended as 
to cover anyone whose wife is likely to need a widow’s 
pension? And should the pensions be “covenanted” or 
“uncovenanted”? I think a little more light is needed.— 
Yours, &c., 

M. I. Coxe. 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 

February 25th, 1924. 


[We agree that the rates of unemployment benefit might 
be raised somewhat with advantage ; but we believe that this 
could be done, to the extent that is really desirable, while 
leaving funds available (when normal conditions are restored) 
for Widows’ Pensions. If widows’ pensions were added to 
unemployment benefits, we think that there would be a 
strong case for extending the combined scheme to certain 
exempted occupations, such as agriculture, where lower rates 
of contribution, and perhaps of benefit, would be justified. 
This is, as a matter of fact, recommended in Sir William 
Beveridge’s pamphlet, which we would advise our correspon- 
dent to read. We certainly do not regard it as a disadvan- 
tage of the proposal that it would render feasible and 
justifiable an extension of the unemployment insurance 
system. Doubtless there would still remain cases of widows, 
excluded from pensions, who really needed them ; but these 
cases would be comparatively few, and, as the pensions would 
be based on the contributory principle, would involve no 
arbitrary discrimination. Let our correspondent weigh this 
objection against the problem of discrimination which a non- 
contributory system would entail—either a means limit which 
must deter thrift, or the granting of public money on a 
very considerable scale to well-to-do women.—Ep., THE 
Nation anD THE ATHENZUM.] 


TEACHERS AS CLERKS. 

Smm,—I hope it is not too late to refer to your article 
under this title on January 26th. I believe that no part of 
educational reform is more pressing than the reorganization 
of the teachers’ duties and responsibilities, because no 
advance is possible in other directions until this difficulty is 










met. There are masters and mistresses in secondary schools 
whose work includes the following: advanced course work 
with pupils working for London Intermediate and University 
Scholarship examinations ; complete charge of one subject 
throughout the school, and the books concerned with that 
subject ; charge of a form, registration, marks, &c. ; respon- 
sibility for one or more of the many activities of a good school 
outside class, as games, school debates, magazine, library, 
camp, house, and various societies. At the same time they 
may be required to take a share in the clerical work of the 
school because there is no regular clerk or secretary, and, 
in any case, to collect and supply information required by 
the authorities. If you realize that these teachers have 
only two or three hours a week off actual teaching, you 
will see that something must suffer, and perhaps everything. 
Sickness at once makes the situation worse. Many of us 
have a horrible feeling that we shall never be able to keep 
pace with our work and do it properly. Some, who believe 
that secondary schools should do advanced work and help 
some boys and girls to the university, would vote against the 
continuation of this work unless trained clerical work and 
a more generous staffing is allowed. 

I believe that anybody who takes matriculation or 
advanced course work requires at least as many hours for 
correction and private reading as he spends in teaching— 
probably more. All teachers require a considerable time, 
and most gladly give it in the evenings. But time and 
brain capacity are limited: the work is not. 

Two reforms are necessary, and they are comple- 
mentary :— 

(a) The immediate release of the regular staff of schools 
from any work in school hours outside that for which they 
are primarily trained and paid, and the appointment of one 
or more trained secretaries or clerks who should undertake 
not only clerical work connected with the Board and Educa- 
tion Authority and parents, but also the checking and dis- 
tribution of all stock and books, and any copying or clerical 
work required by the staff in connection with their work or 
the out-of-school activities. 

(b) A more generous staffing of schools, especially where 
advanced course work is done, the standard aimed at being 
such that all corrections of exercises and compositions can 
be completed during the free periods of the teacher during 
the day, leaving the after-school hours for general school 
activities and for reading, study, and preparation. 

The only alternative, I think, is to abolish advanced 
courses, and to forbid any work which is not strictly that 
for which teachers are paid, namely, the giving of lessons. 
In the meantime, our inspectors would find this subject a 
fruitful field of study.—Yours, &c., 

Seconpary ScHoot. 

London. 

February 17th, 1924. 


RECURRING PENALTIES. 

Srr,—I fear your readers would be bored by any revival 
of the great vaccination question, but possibly they might 
tolerate some discussion of a problem which has come under 
my notice in attempting to administer what is ironically 
termed justice from the exalted standpoint of the County 
Bench. Poor folk who hate vaccination are haled before 
us when, from foolishness or incompetence, they have 
failed to apply for a certificate of exemption. They are then 
peremptorily ordered to have their child vaccinated, and, 
failing compliance, they are fined for ‘‘ not obeying the order 
of the Court.” They pay their fine, but apparently this 
does not purge their offence, and they can, it would appear, 
be made to submit to being fined indefinitely. What sense 
is there in this proceeding? What better proof can they 
give of “conscientious” objection than to pay up? 

I hope this plea may catch the eye of our enterprising 
Minister, or of his equally energetic Parliamentary Secre- 
tary. The former worthy plaintively observes that “ figures 
prove anything,” but here is a question not of figures, but 
of decent behaviour. Some mercy ought to be shown to those 
who have to fine poor people for conduct with which they 
sympathize.—Yours, &c., 


A Worztep J.P. 
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THE STATE AND THE ARTIST. 
II. 


SUGGESTED in my first article that the fostering 
| of a talent for design in youths who have shown 

special aptitude in that direction might possibly be, 
from an economic point of view, of great national 
importance. It is certain, I think, that in a country 
like ours, which depends largely on exported manufac- 
tures of all kinds, any scheme which really succeeded in 
fostering native talent in applied design would be a 
source of immense wealth to the country, and might 
justify a far larger expenditure of money than is at 
present devoted to all the various artistic enterprises of 
the State. I also suggested that the efforts hitherto 
made by the organizations in connection with the 
Victoria and Albert Museum had not produced the 
desired result. 

The attitude of mind has been wrong, I think, from 
the beginning. It has been coloured by too romantic 
and uncritical an admiration for the artistic products of 
past ages and the belief that the work of some period 
—the periods vary nearly as fast as fashions in dress 
—had a divine authority. There has resulted from 
this a fatal idea of orthodoxy and authority. If an 
authority could be found in the particular period in 
fashion at the moment for any single element in a 
design, then it was good ; if not, it was bad, unorthodox, 
and unscholarly.* The whole history of the Gothic 
revival in architecture in this country is a glaring 
instance and an all too eternal monument to the hope- 
lessness of such ideas. 

Design can never be copied ; it has always got to be 
discovered. That is the fundamental fact. It has to be 
discovered as much as a new chemical compound has to 
be discovered by following certain laws, though in the 
case of design those laws must be apprehended instinc- 
tively. That instinctive sense of the laws of design can 
no doubt be acquired by the intelligent and appreciative 
contemplation of past examples of design, but not by 
direct imitation. 

If we are to develop, then, the unguessed and unex- 
plained possibilities of native talent for design, both the 
manufacturer who wishes to employ the designer and 
the educational authority that desires to train him must 
adopt an attitude far more like that which they have 
gradually been forced to accept—not without much 
reluctance—about the position of the scientific researcher 
in regard to industry. 

What I believe is wanted for those young men who 
have shown special aptitude in this direction, and who 
desire to adopt design as a profession, is a Laboratory 
of Design rather than a School of Design. I imagine an 
institution where all the necessary apparatus, which is by 
no means complicated or expensive, for making designs 
would be supplied, where also there would be a certain 
small staff fully equipped with the purely technical 
knowledge of the exact requiréments of various indus- 
tries—men to whom the pupil could always apply to 
answer such questions as how a design must be made so 
as to repeat on a textile fabric, what are the conditions 
for a woven as opposed to a printed design, and so forth. 

Further—and this is of the utmost importance— 
there should be facilities for the production of trial 
pieces of a certain number of designs. One of the great 
difficulties of developing applied design in industry is the 





*The method is curiously like that of producing Latin verses in 
the Public Schools, and the result bears the same relation to real 
design that a prize scholar’s Latin verses do to poetry. 


fact that a manufacturer is very unwilling to incur the 
expense of trying designs which do not conform more or 
less exactly to those already on the market. He dare 
not risk money in experiment. The result is that he is 
tempted to go on making minute and often entirely 
meaningless changes in existing patterns. He is natur- 
ally conservative in such matters. Even in France, I 
believe, M. Dufy had a very hard fight to get the Lyons 
silk weavers to give his designs a trial, although the 
moment they got’ on to the market their success was 
indisputable, and the very men who obstructed him have 
reaped enormous benefit from his success. Here in 
England the opposition of such a purely negative atti- 
tude is far stronger, and is alone enough to prevent the 
growth of a vital tradition of applied design. 

I do not doubt that in process of time this attitude 
of the manufacturer would be overcome, as it has been in 
the case of scientific research, but at first it would be 
essential that the burden of executing trial pieces and 
getting them tested on the market should be borne by 
the Laboratory of Design itself. Such a scheme as 
this could be tried on a small scale and in a single 
institution. I believe the results would prove the fact 
that it is not inventiveness and talent that are lacking in 
our countrymen so much as opportunity to develop them. 
In that case it would have to be extended, and perhaps 
different laboratories of design would have to be estab- 
lished in different industrial centres, where they would 
be specialized to meet the requirements of the local 
industry. 

Here, then, is a subject of great national importance 
which has never been even inquired into of late years. 
It is one that I feel certain would at least repay investi- 
gation. 

With regard now to the second of my main groups 
of State expenditure on art, namely, the employment of 
artists by the State on public buildings and monuments. 
Here I feel at a loss to suggest any method by which we 
might extricate ourselves from the position in which 
we find ourselves. That position is, in fact, 
almost ridiculous. It would seem that the tradition of 
employing artists who do not command the respect or 
admiration of the profession in general—and still less of 
people of trained critical judgment—was too deeply 
rooted in our public policy to be changed. We have only 
to look at our one-pound and ten-shilling notes, at our 
postage stamps, at our public statues, at the Admiralty 
Arch, and, alas! too many sad and familiar sights, in 
order to realize how desperate the problem is. I need not 
labour again the argument that to appoint as an 
advisory committee in such matters the very type of 
artist that is responsible for such a grotesque state of 
affairs is not the way out. The artistic profession has no 
organization. It lacks any representative body. It may 
even be doubted whether under modern conditions it could 
ever attain such organization, and it is perhaps absurd to 
blame the State for turning to the one well-established 
and well-organized Trade Union of artists which exists, 
namely, the Royal Academy. It is notorious, of course, 
that that body does not represent the more vital or 
scholarly artistic effort of the country, that every artistic 
movement of consequence has arisen outside it, and meets 
with its determined opposition until such time as it too 
has attained popular recognition and in turn become 
obsolete. All this is well known, and yet there-is no 
obvious way of replacing that body by a more representa- 
tive one. 

I hope to show, in my next essay on Museums, the 
one direction in which I see a possible way out of this 
impasse, but it is an indirect one, and would depend on 
the gradual formation, along quite different lines, of a 
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new professional tradition. In the meantime, I suppose 
we must be content to allow our official national art to 
be a gross misrepresentation of national artistic talent 
and to be an object of ridicule to the peoples of some 
other nations which, bad as their official art is, yet have 
the right to laugh at ours. 

: Rocer Fry. 





FRAGMENTS FROM MY DIARY. 


By Maxm Gorxry. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR MONKEYS. 

ROFESSOR Z., the bacteriologist, once told me the 
P following story. 

‘* One day, talking to General B., I happened 
to mention that I was anxious to obtain some monkeys 
for my experiments. The General immediately said, 
quite seriously :— 

** What about Jews—wouldn’t they do? I’ve got 
some Jews here, spies that are going to be hanged any- 
way—you’re quite welcome to them if they are any use 
to you.’ 

“ And without waiting for an answer he sent his 
orderly to find out how many spies were awaiting 
execution. 

“T tried to explain to His Excellency that men 
would not be suitable for my experiments, but he was 
quite unable to understand me, and, opening his eyes 
very wide, he said :— 

“* Yes, but men are cleverer than monkeys, aren’t 
they? If you inoculate a man with poison he will be 
able to tell you what he feels, whereas a monkey won’t.’ 

“Just then the orderly came in and reported that 
there was not a single Jew among the men arrested for 
spying—only Roumanians and Bohemians. 

“*What a pity!’ said the General. ‘I suppose 
Bohemians won’t do either? . . . What a pity! ...’” 


SEEING CLEARLY. 

The railway carriage next to ours swayed, and its 
axle squeaked irritatingly :— 

“ Riga—iga—iga—iga. . . .”’ 

Then the wheels struck up in unison »— 

“ Com—pan—ion—quick. Com—pan—ion—quick.’’ 

My travelling companion was an odd fellow—so 
blanched and colourless that probably he would have 
been imperceptible in bright sunlight. He seemed to be 
composed entirely of fog and shadows; the features of 
his face, which bore traces of hunger, were undefined ; 
his eyes were closed by heavy eyelids; his wrinkled 
cheeks and tangled beard appeared to have been hur- 
riedly made out of hemp. A grey, crumpled cap 
accentuated that impression. He exhaled an odour of 
naphthaline. His legs were curled up under him ; he was 
sitting in the corner of the seat, cleaning his nails with 
a match, and presently he muttered in a hoarse voice :— 

‘* Truth—is an opinion, saturated with a feeling of 
faith.”’ 

“ Every opinion? ”’ 

“Well, yes, every one.’’ 

“ Riga—iga—iga—iga... . 

Outside the window, in the dim light of an autumn 
morning, the trees were brandishing their black 
branches ; leaves and sparks were fluttering by. 

“The prophet Jeremiah has said: ‘ The fathers ate 
grapes, and the sourness of those grapes set their chil- 
dren’s teeth on edge.’ That’s quite true of our children 
—their teeth are on edge. We fed on the sour grapes of 
analysis, and they accepted both the denial and the lack 
of belief as true.’’ 


en 


He wrapped the tail of his sail-cloth overcoat round 
his pointed knees, and, picking his nails intently with 
a match, continued : 

“‘ Before entering the red army, my son said to me: 
‘ You are an honest man—well, just tell me this: in 
theory, all the foundations of life have already been 
demolished by you, by the many-sided criticisms of your 
generation through many years; what, then, is it that 
you persist in defending?’ My son was not clever ; his 
thoughts were moulded clumsily, ponderously, like 
books, but he was an honest lad. He became a Bol- 
shevik immediately after the publication of Lenin’s 
thesis. My son was right, because he believed in the 
forces of negation and destruction. As a matter of 
fact, I, too, agreed with Bolshevism, but my heart 
would not allow me to accept it. I admitted this to 
the inquiring judge in the Tcheka, when I was arrested 
as a counter-revolutionary. The judge, quite a young 
fellow, a fop, and, evidently, a law-student, questioned 
me very adroitly. He knew that my son had perished 
on the Judenich front, and he treated me with a certain 
amount of affability ; I felt all the time, however, that 
he would have better enjoyed having me shot. 

‘* When I told him of this contradiction between my 
heart and my reason, he said thoughtfully, stroking the 
papers in front of him with his hand, ‘ Yes, we know that 
from your letters to your son, but that does not improve 
the situation.’ 

‘* * You’re going to shoot me? ’ I asked. 

‘* He answered, ‘ That is more than probable, if you 
are unable to give us any assistance in this tiresome 
business.’ He spoke without any reticence, but with a 
sort of apologetic smile. I think I was smiling, too— 
T liked his attitude towards his duty. And he disposed 
me still more in his favour by adding quite simply, as 
though it were a perfectly natural thing, ‘ Perhaps it 
is better for you to die—don’t you think so? For to live 
in such discord with one’s own self as you do must be 
rather a torture.’ And he added immediately, ‘ For- 
give me for mentioning a matter which clearly has 
nothing to do with your case.’ ”’ 

Iga—riga—riga—iga the axle squeaked. 

Yawning and shivering, my companion looked out of 
the window, ripples of rain streaming down the pane. 

‘‘ But he set you free all the same, didn’t he? ’’ I 
askéd him. , 

‘* Obviously. I’m still alive, as you see.”’ 

And turning his hemp-fringed face to me, he said 
with a slightly scornful smile and something of a chal- 
lenge in his voice:— 

‘« T helped ‘him to see clearly in some of the questions 
before the inquiry . . .”’ 

Com — pan -—— ion—quick—com—pan—ion — quick 
rumbled the wheels of the railway car. The rain grew 
heavier, the axle squeaked still more shrilly: igui—igui 


—igui—igui. . . 





THE DRAMA 


MR. SHAW’S TESTAMENT. 


Court Theatre (Birmingham Repertory Theatre Co) : 
“Back to Methuselah!" By Bernard Shaw. 


| T is not the function of a dramatic critic to discuss the 





hilosophical opinions of an author whose play is 
esate to him to judge. It is rather his duty to 

give his opinion, for what it is worth, on the literary and 
purely theatrical value of the play in question ; then to 
discuss to what degree the producer has shown percipience 
in interpreting the dramatist’s intentions, and then to 
indicate to what extent the actors have fulfilled the task 
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imposed on them by the producer. But such purely 
esthetic judgments are generally hard to make and still 
harder to read. It is far easier to go off at a tangent to 
discuss how far the political, ethical, and philosophical 
ideas of the playwright fit in generally with those of the 
critic. 

But a further difficulty arises in the case of the 
dramatic critic. If he is in “— way competent to do his 
work, and has already read the play he is going to see 
acted, he will have considered in a certain measure how 
he would like to produce the play himself, and will be 
apt to judge the play well or ill in accordance with the 
degree of similarity existing between the producer’s ideas 
and his own. Hence the violently opposing opinions 
which quite intelligent judges will express on the same 
production. If, on the other hand, he has not read the 
play before, it is very difficult for him to judge offhand 
whether the production is intelligent or not. 

‘‘ Back to Methuselah! ”’ is almost the only impor- 
tant work by Mr. Shaw that I have not read, and read 
with considerable care. Also I had never before seen 
the Birmingham Repertory Company, so I went five 
nights running to the Court Theatre with a mind that at 
the beginning at any rate was open, but with an uneasy 
feeling that I was even less competent than usual to give 
a reasonable judgment on the production. Still, by the 
end, I felt pretty firmly that Birmingham has nothing to 
teach London in the way of producing Mr. Shaw. The 
acting seemed to me to lack finish, the setting was 
unimaginative, and the slowness of the tempo intolerable, 
though for this Mr. Shaw, not the producer, may have 
been responsible. 

The play is not theatrical at all. ‘‘ Back to Methuse- 
lah!’’ is @ philosophical confession thrown roughly 
into the form that has in the past best served the author’s 


genius. It is often said that Mr. Shaw never was a play-_ 


wright. This is absurd. He has sometimes spoilt his 
plays in the interest of other things. But if ever man was 
born with an instinct for the theatre, that man is Mr. 
Shaw. We can, therefore, only assume that Mr. Shaw 
had something so important to say that he was willing 
to sacrifice, in order to say it, the greater part of his own 
special talent. Everyone will consequently be more than 
usually influenced in his opinion of ‘‘.Back to 
Methuselah!’’ by the degree to which he finds Mr. 
Shaw’s outlook on Life and Destiny personally consoling. 
Some people have found a marvellous design in the whole 
work. If there, it has escaped me. The incidents 
Mr. Shaw threw on his screen to illustrate the progress of 
the world were lacking in raison d’étre. The scene which 
takes place just after the war seemed chosen merely as 
an excuse for some not very subtle satire. ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman ’’ did not carry with 
it the impression of having any special spiritual signifi- 
cance. Isolated moments in Life’s history were displayed 
to us rather than any panorama of Human Life. 

Even in detail the quality of the play was uneven. 
The vision of Cain, the first Romantic, the passage in 
which Eve catalogues the qualities of her children, the 
closing speech of Lilith, were beautiful in themselves, 
worthy of the enormous task Mr. Shaw has set himself. 
A perfectly irrelevant discussion on the Irish tempera- 
ment was extremely funny. But it is out of place to 
devote such a large amount of space to such an unimpor- 
tant aspect of human development. It would be gener- 
ally admitted that a good deal of the play is on a lower 
literary level than is customary with the author; that, 
in his contempt for his audience, he has thrown at them 
a large number of woefully cheap jokes; that he makes 
his points far too often and at too great length, and that 
the innumerable and interminable speeches, which may 
be quite amusing to read at home, become very tedious 
when drawled out on the stage. A more serious draw- 
back is the failure of Mr. Shaw to suggest that his 
ancients were any more satisfactory than the short-lifers. 
They seemed to me rather prosy and pretentious than 
profound, and were at seven hundred what most people 
are at seventy, multiplied to the power of ten. 

This inevitably leads one on from literary and 
dramatic criticism to some discussion of the underlying 
ideas at the back of Mr. Shaw’s mind when he embarked 


on ‘‘ Back to Methuselah! ’’ In the wonderfully moving 
speech with which Lilith closes the play she seems to 
suggest that her travail has not been in vain, because 
Life and Effort are good in themselves. This is a view 
that will not be shared by every one; still it is a respect- 
able view. But apparently Mr. Shaw cannot, when it 
comes to the point, share Lilith’s faith, and an intel- 
lectual muddle, with disastrous artistic consequences, 
ensues. To Mr. Shaw Life can only be justified by a 
limitation of life, a thing which is in itself good, not by 
a nobler use of Life’s capacities. All the pleasures of the 
body and the senses are merely dolls. Love, Music, Art, 
these are mere childish things which the adult man will 
put away. Eventually he will put away even his own 
body and become an incorporeal thought. Mr. Shaw 
suffers from the disadvantage, which he allows to peer 
through his preface, of all those who wish to make 
a religion of Science. He accepts as spiritually satisfac- 
tory (and here many other freethinkers will agree with 
him) the Story of the Garden, but substitutes for 
Redemption by a Divine Atoner a Heaven in this world, 
realized by man destroying, with an effort of the will, the 
power of his body and his senses. It is a manful effort by 
the last of the great Puritans to buoy up the Judaic 
Revelation. But what is the benefit of substituting 
Science for Christ? It is difficult to believe that the solu- 
tion Mr. Shaw offers will appeal to either of the two 
warring temperaments which look to Religion or Science 
as the means of attaining truth and making men nobler 
in their public streets. 


Francis BrrReE.u. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


ROMANTIC belief in the double, but perfectly 
A respectable, lives led by our Captains of Industry 
does not necessarily handicap the playwright 
who chooses one of them for his hero. Mr. Norman 
Macowan’s ‘‘ Lord o’ Creation,”’ at the Savoy, is a very 
enjoyable and amusing comedy which gained enormously 
by being admirably acted. Had it not been, perhaps the 
sentiments of the hero would have seemed a little heavy 
on the wing. Such sentiments are like paper darts ; they 
have to be weighted for the actors to toss them over the 
footlights, and in the hands of an unskilful actor they 
may lead to many casualties in the stalls. But the actors 
made ‘‘ Lord o’ Creation ”’ into a delightful entertain- 
ment. Miss Mona Harrison as the Scotch fishergirl was 
beyond all praise. Equally admirable were Mr. Leon M. 
Lion and Mr. Horace Hodges, and all the company were 
so good that one would like to mention them by name. 


The Hardy Players, as one saw them in ‘“ The 
Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall ”’ at King 
George’s Hall on Feb. 21st, left the impression that they 
should not have been playing Hardy. True, the brief 
drama has its awkwardnesses. But the performance had 
a desultory, insignificant, and far from famous air. The 
Chorus, in sable hoods, monotoning most monotonously 
the reflections of ‘‘ Shades of Dead Cornish Men and 
Women,” could not fail to suggest dynastic events and 
persons as its reason for being concerned ; but where were 
those dignities? Could the phantom observers find them ? 
We could not. The King looked, and spoke, like a 
harassed lance-corporal-in a peculiar army. One could 
have understood the Queen’s dissatisfaction, had not the 
Queen shown a querulous insipidity of manner, surely 
arising from some such disaster as a squabble at break- 
fast. Sir Tristram gallantly saw none of these things, 
keeping up an honest, valiant semblance of knighthood, 
until the King put 3 gtap ta it with a large knife. As 
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the principals, with the modest exception of Sir Tristram, 
took life, and death, easy, so such minor tragedians as 
the Watchman looked in. The cadences and im- 
pulses of the verse were obliterated in the general 
timidity. We must leave this somewhat dismal topic; 
we shall remember with pleasure a little preceding piece, 
“OQ Jan! OJan! O Jan! ”’ prettily danced and sung, 
which Mr. Hardy had refreshed from his ‘‘ memories of 
the Performance as given in his childhood, at his father’s 
house, about 1844.’’ 





The musical public seems peculiarly susceptible to 
bad pianists. Naturally, I suppose, the average amateur 
who stumbles with considerable difficulty through a 
Beethoven sonata, and would not even attempt a Scar- 
latti sonata, is moved to admiration by the stupendous 
digital agility and muscular strength of many virtuosos 
who have nothing else to recommend them. But occa- 
sionally a real pianist, such as M. Emil Sauer, is heard 
in London, and last Saturday at Sir Henry Wood’s sym- 
phony concert we had some fine pianoforte playing from 
Mr. Arthur Rubinstein. The audience did not seem any 
more enthusiastic than it was a couple of weeks ago, 
when M. Moiseiwitsch played the ‘‘ Emperor ’’ Concerto 
so badly that I should have liked to hear him hissed. 
Another excellent pianist, Mr. Josef Hofmann, is now 
in London, and the opportunity to hear both Hofmann 
and Rubinstein should not be missed. 





A correspondent writes: Are museums a factor in 
education? Last Wednesday I was sketching for a short 
time among the mummies at the British Museum. As 
usual, there were a good many people drifting aimlessly 
about from case to case, staring fixedly for a few seconds 
and drifting on without a word. A little group of women 
and children of what is known as the working class 
entered and stared solemnly for several minutes into one 
of the wall cases. One of the women, after contemplating 
for a full minute the mummied body of an Egyptian 
Princess standing upright in the lower half of its wooden 
outer case, remarked with conviction: ‘‘ That’s the way 
they carry their babies.’’ No one made any rejoinder to 
this astounding piece of information, and the little party 
moved away. Next a mother with two small boys of 
about six and seven years came to the case at which I was 
standing. As they approached, the younger boy was 
saying: ‘‘ I should like to see some of that imported 
bacon.’’ They looked at the mummies I was sketching, and 
the elder boy said: ‘‘ Look at ’is big toe, Percy.’’ Percy 
rejoined with extraordinary fervour: ‘‘ I should like to 
see some of that imported bacon.’’ The mother made no 
comment whatever, and they moved away to the next 
room. Next two more little boys came up to my case 
and lingered for some minutes, during which the elder 
remarked three times: ‘‘ Look, Charlie, ’is eye ’asn’t 
busted! ’’ and the younger said nothing at all. I was in 
the room altogether rather less than twenty minutes, and 
that is an exact report of the only audible conversation 
which reached my ears at the time. 


I am glad to hear that the Contemporary Art 
Society is determined to do its share in helping to fill 
worthily the new (Duveen) galleries. These galleries, as 
everyone knows, are to be devoted to Continental art ; 
and the Society is asking for funds for the purchase of 
works by living French painters. Mr. St. John Hutchin- 
son has been appointed “‘ buyer ’’ for this year, so pro- 
spective donors can feel sure that their money will be 
laid out to the greatest advantage. For Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s private collection, with its choice examples of 





Matisse, Derain, Dufy, Marchand, Duncan Grant, 
Gertler, &c., gives convincing evidence of his taste and 
prescience. Dare one hope that the administrators of 
the Courtauld fund will be tempted to make a contribu- 
tion? In any case, as Mr. Hutchinson’s collection, and 
other small private collections, show, much can be done 
with a very little money intelligently used. Anyone who 
cares for modern painting and is feeling generous should 
send a contribution, no matter how small, to the Secre- 
tary of the Society at 70, Grosvenor Street, W. 1. Such 
contributions should, by the way, be earmarked to ‘‘ The 
Foreign Fund.” 


My selection of things to see or hear in the coming 
week : 

Saturday, March 1. Dorothy Silk, Concert of Old Eng- 
lish Music, at 3, at the Wigmore Hall. 

Monday, March 3. ‘‘ Princess Ida,’’ at Princes Theatre. 

Tuesday, March 4. Royal Society of Arts, 4.30 p.m. 
The Hon. T. G. Cochrane, D.S.0., on ‘‘ Empire 
Oil: The Progress of Sarawak.’’ 

Lectures and Counter-Lectures, No. 3. ‘‘ The Play, 
the Player, and the Playgoer.’’ Miss Cicely Hamil- 
ton and Sir E. Marshall Hall, at 5.30, at the 
London School of Economics. 

Sculptures by Nena Brennecke at the Gallery of 
The Alpine Club, Mill Street, W. 

Wednesday, March 5. The Marlowe Society, at the 
A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge, in ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi.”’ 

Evelyn Howard-Jones, Pianoforte Recital, at 8.15, 
at the Wigmore Hall. 
Omicron. 





POETRY 


SONG FROM “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 


THE mauve summer rain 

Is falling again.— 

It soaks through the eaves 
And the ladies’ sleeves— 
It soaks through the leaves 


That like silver fish fall 
In the fountains, recall 
Afternoons when I 

Was a child small and shy 
In the Palace . . . fish lie 


On the grass with lives darkling. 
Our laughter falls, sparkling 
As the mauve rain-drops bright 
When they fall through the light 
With the briefest delight. 


The pavilions float 

On the lake like a boat... 
Mauve rains from trees fall 
Like wistaria flowers . . . all 
My life floats like this— 
And drifts into nothingness! 


The strange ladies sigh, 

‘‘ The autumn is nigh’”’. . . 
The King bows, and mutters .. . 
His eyelids seem shutters 

Of a palace pavilion 

Deserted a million 


Echoing years ago. . . 
Oh, but the sebh falls slow! 
Evita SItwE.., 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


TOLSTOIS PLAYS. 


NEW edition of Tolstoi’s plays has just been 
published: ‘‘ The Dramatic Works of Lyof N. 


Tolstoi. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole.”’ 
(Harrap, 10s. 6d.) This is not the first translation of the 
complete text of the six plays; last year Mr. Milford 
published in the ‘‘ World’s Classics’? Mr. and Mrs. 
Aylmer Maude’s translation. Mr. Dole, it is true, 
includes in ‘his volume the dialogues called ‘‘ The Wisdom 
of Children,’’ which are not in Mr. Maude’s. In other 
respects, I must admit to preferring Mr. Maude’s volume 
to Mr. Dole’s. This may be due to the fact that I am 
not an American, but, apart from national idiom, Mr. 
Dole does not seem to me as successful a translator as 
Mr. and Mrs. Maude. The difference between them can 
be shown by a quotation or two. Where Mr. Maude’s 
peasant Nikita says: ‘‘ Go away, I tell you! ’’ Mr. Dole’s 
says: ‘‘ Get you gone, I tell you! ’’ And where Mr. 
Maude’s Peter says: ‘‘ All in good time,’’ Mr. Dole’s 
Piotr says: ‘‘ You are too previous in your speech.”’ I 
cannot believe that, even in America, a peasant would 
say: ‘‘ You are too previous in your speech.’’ That is 
the language not of living people, but of the ‘‘ blooming 
spouses ’’ in poor old Bohn’s translation of Homer. 

* * * 

Tolstoi must be placed among the very few who 
stand out as giants among the rather pigmyish race of 
men. It is extraordinary how small the variations in 
physical stature are: how many men, for instance, in 
Europe have reached a height of 8 feet in the last one 
thousand years? Yet in that time there must have been 
hundreds of thousands 6 feet, and thousands 6 feet 
6 inches, in height. The same is true of intellectual, 
spiritual, or artistic stature—you may call it what you 
like. There have been thousands of men in the last ten 
centuries who have stood a few inches in intellectual 
stature above the normal man; but the number of those 
who have stood a foot or a foot and a half above the 
normal could certainly be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. I would unhesitatingly place Tolstoi among this 
little band of giants—not for ‘his teaching, which is often 
almost stupidly perverse, nor for his philosophy, which 
is often superficial, nor for his character, which in many 
respects was extremely unpleasant, but for his powers 
which for want of a better name one must call artistic. 

* * * 

There is hardly anything which Tolstoi wrote and— 
though it may sound exaggerated—hardly a sentence of 
his recorded conversation in which I do not feel this 
extraordinary power. It is nowhere more extraordinary 
than in his dramatic works. He published his first play 
when he was nearly sixty, and all his plays, therefore, 
belong to the period of his life when age already had him 
by the hand, when his mind was already set, when he 
had forsworn ‘“‘ art ’’’ for preaching and morality and 
what we now call propaganda. Of the six dramas only 
one, “‘ Fruits of Enlightenment,’’ which he wrote to be 
acted by his family, is not definitely propagandist, and 
one can see that even in this comedy Tolstoi imagined 
that he was seizing the opportunity of reading his family 
several lessons. The other five are all written for a 
purpose: Tolstoi himself almost certainly regarded ‘‘ The 
First Distiller ’’and ‘‘ The Cause of it All ”’ in the light 
of temperance leaflets, ‘‘ The Power of Darkness ”’ as a 
tract on sin, “‘ The Live Corpse ’’ as a tract on marriage 
and truth, and ‘“‘ The Light Shines in Darkness ”’ as a 


general exposition of his teaching on property and the 
good life. 


It is a commonplace that the propagandist almost 
always defeats and drives out the artist if they attempt 
to inhabit the same body and use the same pen. The 
reason for the artist’s defeat is obvious. The man who 
believes that private property is an evil and ought to be 
abolished, and writes a play in order to convince his 
audience of this truth, is continually thinking of argu- 
ments and reasons and objections relating to a particular, 
complicated, practical question. Now whatever may be 
essential to the making of a great play, it is certainly 
not reasons and arguments, and so the man who is 
primarily a propagandist, and allows propaganda to 
direct his pen as a dramatist, may write an extra- 
ordinarily interesting and ‘‘ convincing ’’ play, but he 
will not produce a work of art. Tolstoi’s more than 
ordinary greatness is shown by the fact that in this 
unequal struggle he triumphed as an artist. All his 
plays are, I suppose, good propaganda, and yet at least 
three of them are great plays. 


* ¥ . 

I am ‘not sure whether this rare, possibly unique, 
achievement on the part of Tolstoi, if adequately 
analyzed, would not prove to have come about because 
he allowed the artist to defeat the propagandist. In one 
play at least, ‘‘ The Light Shines in Darkness,’’ the 
tremendous impression which it makes upon the reader 
is, almost certainly, the exact opposite of the propa- 
gandist idea which, when he began to write it, Tolstoi 
intended to convey; and I agree with Mr. Maude, who 
writes :— 

“. , . Tolstoy’s artistic sincerity obliged him to show 
things as they are, and not as he wished them and 
believed them to be. His artistic conscience was more 
unerringly veracious than his ratiocination; and con- 
sequently, in this play, what the Balak of his theories 
wished to curse utterly, the Balaam of his artistic in- 
stinct compelled him to treat with a measure of fairness 
that turns the reader’s sympathy rather in its direction.”’ 

At any rate, I am convinced that Tolstoi’s great powers 
were primarily artistic. You can see in his conversation 
how perpetually, though he forced himself to be a 
preacher and a teacher, this inner power forced him to 
look at everything from the point of view of the artist. 
It does not matter from what subject the conversation 
starts, nine times out of ten it comes back to art and 
books and plays, and what gives the astonishing vividness 
and individuality to Tolstoi’s most insignificant remarks 
can be traced to the fact that we are listening to a great 
writer thinking aloud. So, too, in the plays: it does not 
matter with what propagandist idea Tolstoi began ‘‘ The 
Live Corpse ’’ or ‘‘ The Light Shines in Darkness ’’ ; as 
soon as he begins, he sees the play as an artistic whole— 
as a play—and the characters as live men and women 
into whom he puts life and who in turn possess him. 
After that the thing is outside his control as a thinker 
and teacher ; it moves on controlled by the artist. And 
so you get from the teacher and moralist an astonishing 
scene like that in ‘‘ The Live Corpse,’’ in the fifth act, 
where the broken-down, drunken Fedya explains how he 
left his wife and took to doing ‘‘ nasty things ”’ because 
his respectable life was ‘‘ flat, and I wanted something 
to help me forget—and one can’t forget when there’s no 
sparkle in life.” Surely in that “no sparkle in life ”’ 
you find the artist again driving out the propagandist. 


Leonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


ONE OF THE LAST OF THE HISTORICAL 
NONCONFORMISTS. 


Memories of Mark Rutherford. By W. Rosertson NICOLL, 
(Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


Ir was an excellent idea of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s to reproduce 
the books of William Hale White, an author well known to 
many judicious readers a quarter of a century ago. It is 
no doubt true to say that the “Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford,” “The Deliverance,” and ‘‘ The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane,’’ are still treasured volumes on many 
shelves, but the pulsations of an author’s life can only be 
maintained by circulation, and his books must win fresh 
readers every year. To do this the books themselves must 
be republished, from time to time, and “ exposed” for sale, 
for though a dignified library tradition may be established 
in state in the library, it can only be actively propagated 
in the bookshop. 

Nor is there any need for good, sober books to dread 
facing the competition of the popular author, the best-seller 
of the season—who plays his part in keeping up the habit 
of reading. The best-seller raises the wind that fills the 
sails of the humbler but more enduring craft. 

It was also a good idea to put together, by way of preface 
to the edition, some scrappy but informing papers of the 
late Sir W. Robertson Nicoll on the personalia of Mr. Hale 
White, whose life lay somewhat outside the purview of 
the literary gossip of his day. We might perhaps have been 
spared the photograph, not of Mark Rutherford, but of the 
author of these scanty memories. Even photographs have 
their proper places. 

“Mark Rutherford,’ born in 1833, who lived to be 
eighty-two, was by descent, education, and feeling an old 
Nonconformist ; deriving from the distant days when the 
question put to thousands of pious people was the vital 
one: “Shall we, or shall we not, conform to all and every- 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer?” With 
the more modern “ Dissenter’’ Mark Rutherford had no 
close affinity. He was always a Nonconformist, going back 
to Richard Baxter, Isaac Watts, and Philip Doddridge, 
each of whom might have been a Bishop of the Establish- 
ment had he so chosen. 

It was befitting that such an author as Hale White was 
destined to become should have been born in Bedford, and 
that his father should have been a leading supporter of the 
old Nonconforming Meeting House or .‘ Bunyan Meeting.’’ 

The elder White was a great politician, a local orator, 
and a warm supporter of the House of Russell in the town 
elections. To support a Whig was, even in the last century, 
no bad provision, and as Mr. White’s tannery business was 
not successful, he was glad to accept from Lord Charles 
Russell the post of doorkeeper in the House of Commons ; 
a situation he filled with all the abilities required for the 
office for many years, retiring in 1880 on a pension. 

This paternal post, by giving his son the run of the 
House, was of use to the later journalistic pursuits of “‘ Mark 
Rutherford ”—but before that period he was required to 
endure a small measure of theological disapprobation. It 
was quite in the order of things that young White, who 
was a bookish lad and had joined the Bunyan Meeting in 
1850, should turn his thoughts in the direction of the 
Christian ministry, freed from the tests and obligations (for 
such he deemed them to be) of the Establishment, and 
accordingly ere long he found himself a student in the 
New College, still to be seen in St. John’s Wood. In this 
seminary young Mr. White and two fellow-pupils soon 
found themselves in difficulties, apparently on the subject of 
the inspiration of the Bible. Nowadays it is hard to dis- 
cover why certain people fifty or sixty years ago were con- 
sidered to be unorthodox. Why, for example, was the 
Rev. F. W. Robertson of Brighton considered unorthodox ? 
To-day, in the opinion of living deans and one or two 
prelates, the orthodoxy of Robertson would be almost 
appalling. 

However, we do not think there can be any doubt that 
Hale White in 1850 was unorthodox. Young men who went 
to a theological college in 1850, filled to the brim with 
Carlyle, Emerson, and scraps of Goethe, all three non- 


Christian authors, could hardly expect to pass muster during 
a course of lectures, probably dating back to 1800, on the 
Old Testament. 

The three pupils were required to leave the precincts 
of the college, a merciful injunction. Even outside the 
Establishment there are tests. The great Dr. Doddridge 
himself, the most popular of preachers and the most flirta- 
tious of divines, was always suspected, and not without 
reason, of being tainted with the Arian heresy, and had to 
endure indignities from his congregations in consequence. 

On returning to Bedford, the elder White was angry, not 
with his heretical son, but with the pastor of the Bunyan 
Meeting, who declined to take up the quarrel and evidently 
agreed with the college authorities. | Consequently, Mr. 
White, senior, broke off. all connection with the old Meeting 
House, and, indeed, carried the matter. so far as to leave off 
attending any place of public worship. The ties of Non- 
conformity are sometimes too easily broken. 

Beyond this no harm was done, and “ Mark Rutherford ” 
obtained a place in the Admiralty, where he toiled, or at least 
attended, year after year, until his time was served and he 
retired on a pension. 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll has done his best to trace Hale 
White’s work as a journalist, and we were glad to be told 
that he wrote the Life of Franklin in one of our favourite 
works of reference—‘‘ The Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography ” ; but it was sad to be also told by so competent 
an authority that this favourite compilation was “the work 
of literary drudges.”’ 

We need not trouble over this now, but advise those who 
wish to renew their acquaintance with Mark Rutherford or 
to make a new friend for life, to acquire all his books for 
themselves and read them at their leisure, and thus keep the 
tradition alive. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


BELGIUM. 


Belgium and Luxembourg. By G. W. T. Omonp. ‘‘The 
Nations of To-Day.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s.) 


“THis series,” to quote the editor, Mr. Buchan, in his 
General Introduction, ‘‘has been undertaken to provide for 
the ordinary citizen a popular account of the history of his 
own and other nations, a chronicle of those movements of the 
past of which the effect is not yet exhausted, and which are 
still potent for the peace and comfort of the present.” 

Mr. Omond has produced a very readable book on rather 
different lines. He has devoted most of his space to recent 
and contemporary history, in which he is thoroughly at home, 
Especially valuable is his account of the (largely passive) 
part which Belgium played in international politics. 

Perhaps one should not querrel with an author for not 
giving certain things when among what he does give so much 
can be appreciated. I cannot help regretting, however, that 
Mr. Omond has dispatched the earlier history of the Southern 
Netherlands down to 1830 in thirty pages crowded with facts 
not all of which will either soothe or disturb the world 
to-day. The domestic problems of Belgium, her position in 
Europe, her relations with her neighbours, can only be 
understood when one sees the conditions and tendencies that 
govern them developing slowly and, in spite of varying 
régimes, with extraordinary continuity through the ages. 

The distinguishing feature about Belgium as a State is 
that its very existence needs explanation and interpretation, 
and the problems connected with it, its slow formation, its 
eclipses, the dangers besetting it, are inevitably the central 
subject of Belgian history. A country inhabited by two 
races, each of which is separated from the bulk of its co- 
racials by a purely political frontier—need more be said to 
show that this must be so? 

Various theories are conceivable. M. Pirenne, in his 
brilliant ‘Histoire de Belgique,” which is one of those works 
which influence the present by their interpretation of the 
past, has attempted to show us the two component parts of 
the Belgian people from the earliest times striving to unite, 
and to move away each from its kinsmen, as if urged 
by a foreboding of their destiny. Others see in the 
disruption of the Netherlands in the early stages of the 
war of independence against Spain the result of external and 
contingent factors. Soon afterwards, at all events, the 
Belgian provinces became exposed to ceaseless attacks on 
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the part of France ; and it is plain that the political split of 
the Dutch-speaking Netherlands, reinforced as it was by the 
moral split of religious antagonism which followed upon, and 
was caused by, it, weakened their powers of resistance. To 
French statesmen the Southern Netherlands were just land 
that would conveniently round off Northern France and 
protect Paris, and to English and Dutch statesmen they were 
no more than a barrier to keep France at arm’s length. 
Holland ruined herself in fighting wars to keep Belgium from 
France, but as she did so solely for her own safety and 
without giving a thought to the Belgians themselves, all this 
did nothing to bring the two peoples together. Meanwhile, 
France not only took and kept a wide strip of the Nether- 
lands, but her language and civilization gradually filtered 
through among the leading classes of the Flemish regions, 
who had lost touch with their Northern kinsmen. Then for 
twenty years Belgium formed part of revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France, and this process was intensified. 
Napoleon was broken and the power of France suffered a 
setback. The Kingdom of the Netherlands was created. But 
the wishes of the Dutch and Belgian peoples had little to do 
with this. Their attitude with regard to each other was not 
really changed. The Dutch had no tradition of cultural 
aggrandizement like the French Their somewhat narrow 
Protestantism only asked to be left alone. The reunion was 
an affair of the Great Powers, of England particularly, and 
of a few statesmen. King William I. was sadly lacking in 
tact where tact was the supreme need, and in 1830 the 
crisis came. 

The Kingdom of Belgium which resulted from it was far 
less a spontaneous expression of the Belgian people’s desire 
to form a nation than a violent revulsion in the ding-dong 
battle fought over their prostrate bodies by French and 
Dutch influence. If they had been left to themselves, the 
Belgians, spurred to independent action for the first time 
under the leadership of the Walloons and Gallicized Brussels, 
would have courted absorption by France. England prevented 
this, but the leaders of the new kingdom were nevertheless 
resolved that it should be as nearly French as possible. 

But now, curiously enough, action in the direction of 
France led to unexpected reaction. Like so many peoples 
who came near losing their language and separate identity in 
the nineteenth century, the Flemings pulled themselves 
together—and within a few years from the separation from 
Holland the Flemish movement was born. It is still the 
main force in Belgian political life to preserve Belgian 
identity and the independence of Belgian policy with regard 
to France. It has not become less needed for that purpose 
since the war, which so tremendously raised France’s power 
and prestige on the Continent. And it deserved a more 
sympathetic as well as a fuller treatment at the hands of 
Mr. Omond. 

One of the reasons why the writer did not appreciate the 
need of that is obviously to be found in his strong anti- 
German feelings. His account of international affairs is 
uncompromisingly anti-German, and it is plain that he still 
looks for danger to come from the East and not from the 
South. But in any case it is a pity that he has not, follow- 
ing the example of most of the writers in this series, sought 
the collaboration of someone more competent to deal with so 
interesting a side of Belgian life as Fiemish civilization is. 
It does not look as if Mr. Omond knows Dutch. He does not 
quote any Flemish or Dutch authorities. His account of the 
Flemish movement is such as might be expected from a 
student of the French-Belgian Press, whose one-sidedness is 
notorious. He quotes, as substantial remedies of Flemish 
grievances, language laws which any Fleming would tell him 
are largely illusory. He does not describe accurately the 
position of the “ Flamingant” moderates with regard to, 
for instance, the question of the University of Ghent. In 
an appendix on “the men of letters” he mentions 
no Flemish author except Conscience, whose work is little 
read to-day, while Gezelle, Streuvels, Vermeylen, Van de 
Woestijne, Teirlinck, Timmermans are highly regarded both 
in Holland and Flanders. 

The book contains a well-documented chapter on the 
Congo—again viewed mainly as an incident in international 
politics—and two most interesting chapters on that little- 
known country Luxemburg and the international intrigues 
and crises of which it has been the object. 


P. Gert. 










DUMPING. 


Dumping: a Problem in International Trade. By Jacog 
VINER, Associate Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. (University of Chicago Press. $3.) 


Proressor VINER’s book is a useful piece of spade-work in the 
wide-ranging task of analysis and co-ordination which is 
necessary if the League of Nations is to become an effective 
international authority. We have heard a great deal in this 
country of dumping as a national problem; we. are here 
presented with -it in its international aspect. Professor 
Viner, who has been associated at close quarters with the 
work of that remarkably scholarly body, the United States 
Tariff Commission, combines professorial detachment with a 
wide knowledge of trade conditions and processes, and good 
inside information. His book is a model of how to treat a 
controversial subject in a scientific manner. The style is 
perhaps unduly heavy, and the general attitude a little too 
restrained ; but, if these are blemishes, at least they are 
faults on the right side. 

The opening chapter is devoted to a definition of dump- 
ing, which is distinguished from other forms of cheap selling 
(“ slaughter ”’ or “ sacrifice” sales, ‘‘ cut-throat competition,” 
and “ price-cutting ”), and confined to “ price-discrimination 
between national markets.” Succeeding chapters deal, first, 
with the history of dumping, both on the Continent and in 
Britain and America ; then with the economics of the subject ; 
then with the various measures, national and international 
(such as the Brussels Sugar Convention), taken to prevent it, 
and finally with the bearing of national anti-dumping legis- 
lation upon treaty obligations. 

The comparative analysis of anti-dumping legislation 
in the seven countries which have so far adopted it is very 
enlightening. These countries are: Canada (1904, revised 
1921), South Africa (1914, revised 1922), Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, the United States 
(all 1921), whilst Japan passed in 1920 a law imposing duties 
on “foreign goods sold at unreasonably low prices,’ which 
falls practically, if not technically, into the same classifica- 
tion. The author compares their various provisions and 
attempts “to discover and formulate the principles which 
should govern the drafting of the detailed provisions of anti- 
dumping legislation.” In other words, if an International 
Commerce Commission should at some future date report to 
the Council of the League of Nations the desirability of 
recommending to member-States the taking of common action 
against dumping as an anti-social practice, they will have a 
convenient legislative model to work from. 

This is, of course, looking into the future; and Professor 
Viner is too conscientious a specialist to indulge in such 
speculations. But no student of international politics can 
rise from his book without feeling that some concerted action 
of this kind is becoming urgently necessary in the domain of 
commercial policy. Retaliation, discrimination, anti-dump- 
ing legislation, and all the other expedients of fiscal belli- 
gerency are in the air; they have been rendered inevitable, 
in some countries at any rate, by the nature of the post-war 
economic situation. The question is whether they are to be 
undertaken by individual countries acting solely in their 
own interest, or whether they shall be, not indeed dictated 
but at least guided by international expertise. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the chapter 
devoted to our own Safeguarding of Industries Act. After 
examining its provisions in detail and noticing that “if it 
were seriously intended to apply the anti-dumping duties on 
a comprehensive scale, it would be necessary to assign a large 
fraction of the Governmental service to its administration,” 
the author drily remarks that “it is abundantly clear that 
its main object was to achieve a formal redemption of 
election pledges.” His comment would have been even more 
piquant if he had known of the recent commercial treaty 
with Poland, in which goods from that country are specifically 
exempted from the operation of the Act. 

His inside knowledge of the recent American legislation 
is also enlightening. He states categorically that the rele- 
vant section in the Fordney Tariff Act “was undoubtedly 
influenced by the opinion of the Tariff Commission that 
preferential export duties in the Colonial Empires were a 
growing menace to American industry,” the discriminating 
duties on tin from the Federated Malay States, and on hides 
and skins from British India, being a special rock of offence. 
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THE ART OF MANUFACTURE, 


Y OLD pon st SONS Cow. By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 

eppointment to H.M. K 4 
m3 salt ITH Europe a festering muck-heap of political faction, it is 
W encouraging to find in England an instance of post-war progress 
in the art of manufacture. 

_ For centuries this country has been famous for producing the 
finest cloth materials in the world. But during the war the quality 
of the finer grades deteriorated. That was because the Government 
took control of supplies, inflated the costs, and made £60,000,000 profit 
without a blush. In those unpleasant days everything was controlled 
with the exception of Mr. D. Lloyd George’s uncontrollable verbosity. 

Governmental control of industry is practical socialism, blatantly 
impure and immorally simple. 

Since our release from this bondage a new and remarkable dis- 
covery in manufacture has been made in a material that will never 
wear out. 

The weight of it is so light that it can be tailored into an 
attractive suit and worn in any season of the year, and for all the 
years of one’s life; and the strength is so tremendous that it is 
absolutely untearable. It is thornproof and scratchproof. The 
secret consists of using the finest two-ply yarn and manufacturing 
the warp and weft in such a way that it is impossible to break the 
thread. 

One can scratch it violently with a steel needle and make no 
impression, or take a pointed pencil and pierce a hole through the 
knee—or through any other part of the trousers—and by pulling the 
cloth firmly from side to side the hole will disappear. 

There are 150 different designs of this material on view at the 
establishments of Pope and Bradley. It is made in all shades of 
grey, lovat, and heather mixtures, fawns, browns, blues, and silk 
mixtures, and in a variety of different weaves and designs. It is even 
made in white, so that it can be worn for hard-court winter tennis. 

Essentially, it is an ideal material for sporting purposes, but it 
has been so developed in many of the ranges that it can quite 
possibly be made up for ordinary town wear, either for suits or light- 
weight overcoats. 

These new materials will certainly last an ordinary life-time, 
if not as long as Mr. Shaw’s New Methuselah. 

The price for either a lounge suit, sports suit or overcoat of this 
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ANTED AN EDUCATED YOUNG WOMAN 
18-27 to conduct the education of a small group 
of children aged 2}-7, as a piece of scientific 


work and research. 

A LIBERAL SALARY—liberal as compared with either research 
work or teaching—will be paid to a suitable applicant who will 
live out, have fixed hours and opportunities for a pleasant 
independent existence. An assistant will be provided when the 
work increases. 

The advertisers wish to get in touch with someone possessing 
certain personal qualifications for the work and a scientific attitude 
of mind towards it. Previous educational experience is by no 
means required, but training in any of the natural sciences is 
a distinct advantage. 

The applicant chosen would require to undergo a course of 
preliminary training, 6-8 months in London. _In part at any rate 
the expense of this being paid by the advertiser. The advertisers 
would also welcome correspondence from others with similar needs. 


Communications are invited to— 


BOX NA 200, THE NATION AND THE ATHENZUM, 
5 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.z2 
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But he adds that its American authors are quite aware that 
the record of the United States is not free from blemish on 
this point, and that what was in contemplation was not “an 
indiscriminate use of penalty duties against Colonial prefer- 
ences, but a starting-point for serious diplomatic negotia- 
tions.” Our Government, pledged as it is to the open door, 
might well explore the opening thus presented. 


Aurrep E. ZimMMern. 


SANDERSON OF OUNDLE. 


The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. By H. G. WELLS. 
(Chatto & Windus. 4s. 6d.) 


Many of us enjoy Mr. Wells’s novels not because we are 
particularly interested by his characters or his situations, 
but because we find his views on things in general stimulat- 
ing. As we read of the very Wellsian sentiments, on some 
topics, of the hero of his first ventre in biography, the sus- 
picion presents itself: Has force of habit impelled Mr. Wells 
unconsciously to use biography also as a vehicle for his own 
views? Only those who knew the late Headmaster of Oundle 
can answer the question. 

Whether Wellsified or not, the Sanderson of this book 
is a most attractive and arresting figure, and undoubtedly a 
great headmaster. Apparently the two points on which, 
above all, he insisted were, first, that school life should 
encourage the creative and co-operative as against the com- 
petitive instincts, and secondly that schools should be not so 
much training grounds for the life of the world as ‘‘ miniature 
copies of the world” where the hard work of life might be 
begun on the right lines. 

Of the first, he believed that science held the secret. 
But “ it is not sufficient to say that science should be taught 
in schools. The time has gone by for this. We claim that 
scientific thought should be the inspiring spirit in school 
life. Science is essentially creative and co-operative, its 
outlook is onwards towards change, it means searching for 
the truth, it demands research and experiment, and does not 
rest on authority. Under this new spirit all history, litera- 
ture, art, and even languages should be rewritten.” 

Nobody would deny to-day that the Sciences, as well as 
the Arts, have their “humane” side, or that the Arts can 
be studied scientifically. But Sanderson went further. 
“ Learning is not our object here,”’ he preached, “‘ but doing.”’ 
He believed that even Public Schools should offer technical 
and vocational instruction to initiate boys into their careers. 
“T have always had before me the work of organizing Tech- 
nical Subjects, so that they might give all that is best to give 
of spiritual and intellectual training. And our object is to 
send forth from school boys that will be in sympathy with 
the work that they have to do, that they will be privileged 
to do, and to send them forth equipped for it.”” He reached 
the same conclusion from the other end, thinking of another 
class. ‘Men do not want wages, or shorter hours; these 
demands are only symptoms of a disease; short cuts to 
amelioration. They are doctoring. What men want is that 
their work may be such that they can love it, and want more 
of it. They do not want slaves’ work in the shop and a 
‘dose’ of the spiritual life out of it. . . .” 

Applying these principles, Sanderson raised the numbers 
at Oundle from under 100 in 1892 to nearly 60 in 1920. 
“When I became headmaster I began by introducing 
engineering into the school—applied science. The first effect 
was that a large number of boys who could not do other 
things could do that. They began to like their work in 
school. They began to like school. That led on to introduc- 
ing a large number of other sciences, such as. agricultural 
chemistry, horse-shoeing (if that is a science), metallurgical 
chemistry, bio-chemistry, agriculture... . Then I ventured 
to do something daring ; it is most daring to introduce the 
scientific method of finding out the truth—a dangerous thing 
—by the process of experiment and research. We began to 
replace explicit teaching by finding out. We did this first 
with these newly introduced sciences. Then we began to 
impress the aims and outlook of science on to other depart- 
ments of school life. History, for instance....” And 
gradually the boys found themselves working, experimenting, 
and making things in groups, in which each had his own 
particular, necessary job. They were learning to take their 


share in the service of the community. Incidentally, punish- 
ment and the need for it practically dropped out. 

Sanderson’s success was splendid and inspiring. It 
reminds one of Robert Owen’s success at New Lanark. He 
proved that his system was capable of great things, and it is 
to be hoped that others will follow in his steps with like 
genius. But he did not prove that other methods were wrong, 
that the ideal of leadership, for instance, upheld by the 
Public Schools, is any less important-than his own ideal 
of group activity, or that the two are mutually exclusive. 
And even in writing Greek and Latin verse there is creation 
of a kind. It will be for Sanderson’s followers to show how 
much of his outstanding success was due to him and how 
much to his methods. 

Mr. Wells deserves great thanks for having made avail- 
able this shorter life of his friend. But it is a sound maxim 
that a man is usually a safer guide in his admiration than 
in his contempt, and some readers of this book will regret 
that the author’s prejudices beguiled him to include in it 
a number of gibes at other schoolmasters and school methods 
which do not add to its attractiveness. 

J. R. M. B. 


GISSING AND MR. SWINNERTON. 


George Gissing: a Critical Study. By FRANK SWINNERTON. 

(Secker. 7s. 6d,) 

Reapers of the first edition of this book, which appeared in 
1912, will agree that it was a conscientious piece of work ; 
with the same conscientiousness the author has revised it for 
this new edition. He has not relinquished the virtue of his 
youth, but time has bestowed nothing better upon him. He 
is still as far as ever he was from apprehending the signifi- 
cance of Gissing. In his own words, there is no essential 
change in the book. 

He does not understand Gissing, so he has constructed 
a theory to explain Gissing’s personality. It meets us on the 
second page of the book, a bad omen. It causes its author 
to say many very subtle things, but it never allows him to be 
relevant or illuminating. Throughout the biographical 
account it blinds him to the tragedy and heroism of Gissing’s 
life. The beauty of Gissing’s soul has never been revealed 
to him. 

He is resolved that he will “write a ‘critical study,’ 
and not an essay in laudation” ; sometimes we are privileged 
to overhear confessions of his personal preferences. We 
knew that Gissing as an artist had many weak points ; his 
resolute critic has detected three or four of them ; he directs 
our attention to them with generous reiteration. He devotes 
several pages to conscientious abstracts of some of the novels ; 
to anyone who has not read the novels themselves this is use- 
less; to anyone who has it is both useless and irritating. 
Sometimes he fails to catch Gissing’s meaning ; unconscious 
of his failure, he judges and corrects Gissing with the 
serenity of an intellectual equal. His object is apparently 
to dissuade people from reading Gissing; except a few 
remarks about Gissing’s heroines there is nothing in these 
two hundred pages calculated to attract readers to the novels. 
Their influence, we gather, is pernicious. 

“He is not very much read by the fashionable; and, 
indeed, at the present time I believe the greatest readers of 
his books are to be found less among those who can appre- 
ciate their value than among those whe find in the novels an 
expression of their own bitter, egotistical hostility to life. 
He is thus, if I am right, helping discontent to arise in the 
mediocre. .. . In the nature of things his books will be 
increasingly read by ill-educated egoists.”’ 

Of the relation of Gissing’s work to other literary work or 
to the social and political movements of the last century the 
critic has nothing to tell us. 

Gissing had lived among the proletariate; he had his 
own vision of proletarian existence. His critic objects that 
he never accepted proletarian conditions with humour. He 
never suspects that this is precisely one reason why the 
record of Gissing’s vision is so valuable. There are critics 
who do not see that Ryecroft’s opinion concerning “the 
people of Exeter” is of far greater importance than the 
opinion of “the people of Exeter” concerning Ryecroft. 
(This critic, by the way, does not do justice to “The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft’”’; his intuition forsook him, so 
that he never divined the spirit in which they should be 
read.) Gissing’s description of the lower classes is not com- 
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plete; it omits their sense of humour. The critic comforts 
himself that he has conclusively disposed of Gissing’s ugly 
statements. The statement that So-and-so is a horrible 
cripple is not invalidated by adducing the fact that he can 
laugh. 

oWas it, indeed, regrettable that Gissing was a great 
reader and a student? His critic appears to imagine 
that there is something antagonistic between Literature 
and Life and between Mind and Spirit; time given 
to the one is necessarily, he seems to think, taken 
from the other. He does not know that to work 
through Tacitus or Gibbon may be a greater experi- 
ence of life than to have travelled round the globe. 
The ability to read fifty lines of Homer or Shakespeare 
involves high spiritual attainment. Before you can even sec 
a London slum it may be necessary to have read Juvenal. 
It is just because Gissing had learned with Horace 
malignum spernere vulgus that his impressions of the nine- 
teenth-century Cockney vulgus possess @ living significance. 
It is just because Gissing was able to read Virgil that he 
knew how to see the life of London not with, but through, his 
eyes. He could view it rightly because he could view it in 
relation to the eternal verities. 

Mr. Swinnerton misses much because he too often allows 
himself to be led away by the jargon of the literary coteries. 
This is the kind of tune he will dance to :— 

* Objectivity is simply a part of the novelist’s technical 
method: alone, it makes puppets: only allied with true 
understanding—with a subjective imaginative method of 
creation—has objectivity any value.”’ 

It may happen that the frank utterance of shallow and 
inadequate ideas about Gissing will provoke someone else to 
think more clearly and accurately about him, and thus 
furnish us indirectly with a really useful critical study. This 
future critic need not necessarily be one who has had “ experi- 
ence of the very kind of life which Gissing often described.” 
To criticize an ichthyologist you need not be a fish. 


Lewis Horrox. 


MINOR POETS AND CHILDREN. 


Songs of Many Days. By NINASALAMAN. (Elkin Mathews. 
5s.) 

Windows. By Grorcre MonTacu, Ear or SANDWICH. (Elkin 
Mathews. 7s 6d.) 

Poems, 1918-1923. By E. TzmpLE THURSTON. (Putnam. 6s.) 

Childhood in Verse and Prose. An Anthology Chosen by 
Susan MILEs. (Milford, 7s. 6d.) 

Echoes. By Sir Donatp MACcALISTER, K.C.B 
MacLehose & Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 


“¢ Fool,’ said my Muse, ‘ look in thy heart and write.’ ”’ 
Every dog has his day. The moment comes when the public, 
high or low, demands a ballad or a broadside, or sonnet 
sequence or a song, a triolet, a virelay, an epigram, lines 
for an annual, or vers de société. But just now the great tide 
of the Romantic Revival is at the ebb :— 

“Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 

In vain the minor poets hope that that same current which 
floated the stately ships of Wordsworth and Keats, of Tenny- 
son and Browning, of Rossetti and Swinburne, to a haven 
under the hill, will bear also their coracles to shore. 
Becalmed at eve, they gaze after the wake of the nine- 
teenth century. It is time to turn to the open sea, to adven- 
ture after strange worlds of romance, and, until some 
poetic Columbus discovers new realms of gold, let the minor 
poets cast anchor and wish for the day. The question is 
whether “the America and untravelled parts” of the 
imagination yet remain: will the future poet have to be an 
American by nature, perfectly informed about relativity and 
the curvature of space? The sudden gale of war raised a 
cloud of foam and spray, a momentary pillar of poetic 
emotion. It has abated, and the sea of poetry lies calm 
and still ; we behold it as Arnold beheld the sea of Faith. 

The volumes of poetry before me (much of it has already 
appeared in periodicals) are very thin and very expensive ; 
they ring with many an echo, but never a wandering voice. 
The manner is too abstract or too pictorial. Mrs. Salaman 


(Glasgow : 


has read the Victorians to some purpose. She conjures up 
in my memory a picture over the nursery mantlepiece ; for, 
with eyes bandaged, she harps for ever on a single string, 
at sea, beneath a single star. The spirit of Watts is hers. 
Her most charming lines describe the moon : — 

‘*But no—in sparkle of the win weather 

She floated sweetly like a little feather; 

And far into the daylight there was she 

Smiling and ruling night and day together.” 

Beside this we may quote from “The Blesssd Damozel” :— 
“The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 
Her voice was like the voice the stars 

Had when they sang together.” 
Both stanzas, however, are delightful, and critics are ridicu- 
lously fussy about plagiarism nowadays. Mrs. Salaman 
also gives seven translations from Hebrew and one from 
Heine. 

The Earl of Sandwich writes :— 
‘Although a castle’s now my lot, 
And flowery alleys a pleasance, 
A cottage and a garden plot 
I’d change for my inheritance.” 

Indeed, at times he shows too simple a poetic soul; the 
vocabulary and metrical skill are superior to the thought 
and the emotion. His ‘“ Windows’”’ are clean, but seldom 
opened to let in fresh air. The “Months” are pleasing 
and conscientious water-colours, his “Visions” and 
“Memories ” aim higher and are less successful. The verse, 
as a whole, reads like diluted Mrs. Cornford; the habit of 
omitting conjunctions jars and irritates. 

The inclusion of several onomatopeeic twitterings about 
birds in Mr. Temple Thurston’s book is to be regretted. 
Take those away and little remains: that little costs six 
shillings. But it is a book to be borrowed, if not to be 
bought. There are gleams of poetry, gleams so fitful and 
sudden that one cannot catch them with quotation. Here 
and there is a flavour of Housman and of Edward Thomas, 
and, although he never reaches their level, yet he is a poet, 
or could be, if he would take a lesson from Wordsworth (he 
has a Wordsworthian ear for metre and words) and give his 
heart and soul to hammering out one stanza or one line, 
instead of ever letting the fancy roam. Mr. Temple 
Thurston has a light hand for poetic pastry ; for instance :— 

‘*A kind, sweet spinster she, 

Deftly Love made her. 

It wrung her hands, it wrung her heart, 

Washed her soft cheeks with tears that smart, 

So took and set her life apart, 

And then—betrayed her.’’ 

For such a one, indeed for everyone, Mrs. Miles has selected 
a fascinating Anthology of Childhood in Verse and Prose. 
“Here is God’s plenty”; there is something Chaucerian 
about the authoress of “Dunch.” Here are Mamilius and 
the little Middletons, Jude and Juliet, Catherine Linton, 
the child Elia, and David Copperfield; selections from 
Roger Ascham, Boswell, Phineas Fletcher, Steele, Samuel 
Butler, Sylvia Lynd, Edmund Gosse, and the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke. 

The reviewer of an anthology racks his brains for 
omissions ; in this case the task is difficult. But where is 
“The Wood, the Weed, and the Wag,” by Sir Walter 
Raleigh? I am surprised, too, not to find the story of the 
child of the Shunammite woman in the Second Book of 
Kings :— 

**. , . And when the child was grown it fell on a dav 
that he went out to hig father to the reapers. And he said 
unto his father. My head, my head. And he said to his 
servant. Carry him to his mother. And when he had taken 
him and brought him to his mother, he sat on her knees till 
noon and then died... .” 

There is much from Shakespeare and a line and a-half 
from “ Philaster’’ ; surely the Elizabethan dramatists might 
have yielded more; for instance, almost the last words of 
“The Duchess of Malfi,” quoted by Hazlitt :— 

“‘T pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep.” 
Kipling, Kingsley, and Lewis Carroll are passed over; this 
is a statement, not a criticism ; Marjorie Fleming is, rightly, 
the only infant prodigy. The selections from Stevenson and 
de la Mare are not entirely felicitous, and “Concerning 
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WATSON. Demy 8vo. 236 pp. Cloth, 15s. 
This book is devoted to an analysis of Hungary’s three 
revolutions—the Radical Revolution of October, 1918, the Com- 


munist Revolution of March, 1919, and the White Counter-revo- 
lution of August, 1919. 


It deserves the close attention of all who are interested in 
the future of Central Europe, for the author speaks with an 
intimate knowledge of the facts, and though belonging very 


definitely to the progressive camp, never allows his critical 
faculty to be silenced. . 
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Dragons,”-by Douglas Pepler, hardly deserves a place. ’ But 
enough ; this anthology, splendidly unsentimental, a miracle 
of three hundred and eighty-seven pages, is complementary 
to ‘‘ Come Hither,” and should be in everybody’s possession. 

A third edition of ‘‘ Echoes’ has been published. It is 
intended for “the Ingenious Reader,” as the Elizabethans 
say, and contains translations into, and out of, most Euro- 
pean languages. In this winter of our discontent, when the 
spring of poetry seems far distant, most of us who are not, as 
Ben Jonson puts it, ‘ making a little winter love in a dark 
corner,” occupy ourselves with attempting versions of the 
Greek Anthology or stimulating the palate with books such 
as this. 


Grorce RYLANDS. 


CELESTINA. 


Celestina, the Spanish Bawd. Translated by JAMES MABBE 
(1631). Edited, with an Introduction, by H. WARNER ALLEN. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


A rine charity and a rich humour are the first-fruits of that 
generous cynicism wherein all real humanity is rooted. For 
if the spirit of cynicism takes a satirical delight in uncover- 
ing whited sepulchres and setting the skulls aloft to grin on 
the passers-by, it is content, for the most part, to regard the 
affairs of the world with unanxious attention, and is gentle 
with lusty sinners who make no claim on its charity passing 
the measure of their common humanity. 

The Spanish genius, as Mr. Madariaga remarks in a 
recent essay, is essentially homocentric, with the admirable 
quality of ‘‘ remaining unruffied in the contemplation of men 
as they are”; and it is not entirely a paradox that the 
Picaro, or Rogue, chose to establish his “great but dis- 
reputable dynasty” in the midst of the flood of Romantic 
idealism that swept over fifteenth-century Spain. For it was 
just at the turn of the century that the Comedy, or, as it was 
called after 1501, the Tragi-Comedy, of Calisto and Melibea 
set rogues and vagabonds scrambling into Spain’s “Garden 
of the Rose,” to twiddle their fingers and pull long noses at 
its impossible gallantries a full hundred years before that 
other knight rode out upon his ‘quest and would not lay his 
lance in rest till the last wraiths of an extravagantly unreal 
chivalry were dispersed on the wind of his heroic laughter. 

It was, indeed, a happy thought to add Mabbe’s almost 
forgotten version of 1631 to the excellent series of Broadway 
Translations, and so to issue @ second edition of a work 
comparable, in “the pleasantnesse and sweetnesse of the 
stile,” with the prose writings of the great Elizabethans. The 
Beggar Books and the later Coney-Catching pamphlets of 
Greene and Nash and Dekker and their friends, who them- 
selves lived a thoroughly picaresque life of wine, women, 
debt, and starvation (“ Debt and deadly sin who is not sub- 
ject to?” says Nash), had given the rogue a place in English 
letters, and Mabbe’s evident familiarity with these works 
must have stood him in good stead. 

In the “ Celestina,” as it came to be called, a strain of 
the older Spanish romanticism persists in the simple story of 
two star-crossed lovers. A bright moon shines on their loves 
from clouds that rack away, while fountain-water purls among 
the herbs and flowers, and the boughs of high cypresses 
make quiet intercession one with another. Alas for these 
dreamers! Calisto falls from a ladder and breaks his neck 
in hastening to succour the servant who guards their meet- 
ings, and Melibea chooses to share the fashion of his death. 
But the central figure is the venerable bawd Celestina, most 
illustrious of Spanish rogues, and grouped about her are a 
set of dishonest servants and lights-o’-love that give place to 
her alone in vivid reality and vigorous drawing. “She is an 
old crafty fox, and as false as thé devil. A whole country 
cannot afford you such another treacherous housewife,” says 
one. Mabbe, however, would plead for her: “ Her life is 
foul, but her precepts fair; her example naught, but her 
doctrine good ; her coat ragged, but her mind enriched with 
many a golden sentence.” To get her living she has six 
several trades, and some smack of a witch, and, when her 
cheated associates lay violent hands on her, her last cry is 
for Confession. 

Her wisdom finds utterance in an endless sequence of the 
pithy proverbial phrases that give to Spanish literature its 
characteristic savour ; phrases that seem inspired by the very 





breath of the comic spirit; microcosmic expressions of a 
philosophy of life that has attained an almost comic rondure 
in its serene acceptance of things as they are. “ And there- 
fore was one day made after another,’ says Parmeno con- 
tentedly, ‘“‘ because that which could not be performed in 
one day might be done in another.” 

James Mabbe, although his part is that of “the poor 
parrot who accents but other folk’s words, and not his own,” 
has produced a translation whose crowning virtue is that it 
has all the life and charm of original creation. His rich and 
nervous prose has just the quality of lively colour that its 
author modestly disclaims. Without being peevishly nice on 
points of detail, it reproduces marvellously well the spirit 
and flavour of the original, and often the living quality of 
its cadence. 

Mr. Warner Allen has done his work admirably. He has 
prefaced the edition by a slight but adequate and graceful 
account of the Picaresque Novel, backed by chronological 
tables ; his critical notes are excellent, and his discussions of 
the authorship of the Comedy, and of the derivative English 
‘Interlude of Calisto and Melibea” reprinted with it, are 
scholarly and suggestive. An attractive book. 


H. Sypyney M, Lewis. 


A HAPPY WARRIOR. 


Letters Written during the Indian Mutiny. By Field- 
Marshal Earl Roperts. With a Preface by his Daughter, 
Countess ROBERTS. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Lorp Roserts’s letters from India, written during the critical 
days of the Mutiny, were well worth publishing. They do not 
add materially to our historical knowledge, but they afford 
the best, because the most intimate, picture up to date of this 
singularly attractive soldier. There was always a good deal 
of the schoolboy in Lord Roberts, and in Lieutenant Fred 
Roberts, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, there was little else 
to be observed at first sight. The secret of his charm lay in 
his unaffected simplicity. This he carried to a point that 
often seems incompatible with intelligence—until you begin 
to notice, beneath the smiling exterior, his enormous capacity 
for work, his unquenchable optimism, and implacable deter- 
mination to succeed. 

Nothing could depress young Roberts. In all circum- 
stances, wet or fine, well-fed or starving, in the fullness of 
health, or tortured by a festering wound, he invariably 
writes of himself as “feeling very jolly.” “Jolly” is a 
favourite word with him. It occurs in nearly every letter. 
Speaking of his youthful ambition to win the Victoria Cross, 
he exclaims: “Oh! if I can only manage that, how jolly I 
should be!” And in a later letter: ‘‘My wound has not 
healed up yet. I had no idea it would have taken a month. 
However, I am very jolly.” Mark Tapley is a gloomy cynic 
by comparison with him. 

Another pleasant characteristic is his modesty. There is 
no humbug about this. He writes home a full account of the 
campaign, criticizes the strategy of the British commanders, 
expresses such strong opinions as that the cavalry “are not 
worth one sixpence,” and that their officers are “all show,” 
gives the numbers of the troops on both sides, and even sends 
his father a complete “state” of the British force engaged 
at Delhi—with much other information of the kind that would 
mean a court-martial nowadays. But he clean forgets to 
mention his duel with the rebel Sepoy, which got him the 
V.C. Yet when he hears that he has been recommended for 
the coveted decoration, he bursts into boyish boastings: “I 
am saving as fast as I can, so as to have a little money to go 
about with, for Major Fred Roberts, V.C., must cut a dash, 
you know.” 

Politics do not concern him. He shares the indignation 
of the British troops at the atrocities committed by the 
“ Pandies.” Outside the Delhi gates they found “a cartload 
of dead men and women, all naked.” Roberts himself saw 
‘a very handsome black net dress with red trimmings, black 
satin slip—in fact, all complete—crumpled up in a Sepoy’s 
bedding.” He “could not bear to look at it and to think to 
what happy, pretty girl it might have belonged.” At Cawn- 
pore, on the scene of the massacre, “ the floor is strewed with 
clothes, shoes, &c., and the ground from the house to the well, 
where the remains were thrown down, is covered with locks 
of hair.” They thought that “ nothing has ever happened in 
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the world like this,” nor could again. They gave no quarter ; 
“every single man is killed”; and at one halt over forty 
mutineers are blown from the guns. What Roberts would 
“enjoy most thoroughly” would be “‘to exterminate every 
Sepoy in the Army.” In a vivid little passage he describes 
how a flying rebel snatched a child from a woman close by 
and used it as a shield ; “I, however, managed to spear him, 
and saved the poor little babe.” Indeed, his heart is softer 
than his language. “I was just in time this morning to save 
the lives of two poor native women: another hour, and both, 
I believe, would have died of exhaustion.” And in a later 
letter: “I cannot bear seeing unfortunate women suffering.” 

But behind all this simple, thoughtless talk is one of the 
coolest, busiest brains in the Army. The Q.M.G.’s depart- 
ment, of which Roberts had charge, had never been so well 
managed as on that exhausting march from Peshawar to 
Delhi and from Delhi to Lucknow. Yet the officer in com- 
mand of it finds time to be securing a post for one relative, 
severely censuring another who hangs back from the front, 
and never losing an opportunity of paving the way for his own 
promotion, which he has so honourably earned; while his 
affability and his personal courage make him one of the most 
popular members of his mess. The outline of the baton in 
this young soldier’s knapsack is plain for all to see. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Critical Examination of Psycho-Analysis. By A. WoHLGE- 

MUTH. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Wohlgemuth has delivered a rather spiteful attack, 
and has been acute enough to pick out many of the weak 
points in psycho-analytic argumentation. His main attack, 
however, though straightforward enough, is based on an 
arbitrary identification of the class of psychic events 
with the class of conscious events. It is to be deplored that 
psycho-analysts use terms which denote conscious psychic 
events to denote events the whole point of which is that they 
are unconscious, but to make this objection is not to say that 
they are not denoting anything which is perenne and, 
as their system seems to be rendered plausible by putting 
the words “it is as if’’ in front of such terms, one may as 
well leave it alone from this point of view and try to find 
more satisfactory formulations which account for the pheno- 
mena as well as the unsatisfactory ones at present in use. 
The serious portions of the book are marred by the jocular 
style in which it is written, and the inclusion in the last 
chapter of a number of foolish quotations, epigrams, and 
witticisms. ‘ a '. 


In Brightest Africa. By CARL E. AKELEY. (Heinemann. 21s ) 


This is one of the best books dealing with big game 
which has appeared for a long time. The reason is, perhaps, 
that Mr. Akeley is primarily not a sportsman; indeed, he 
says himself that he has found little enjoyment in shooting 
any kind of animal. He has, however, shot nearly all the 
large African animals, from the elephant to the — but 
he has done so in order to collect and mount their bodies 
for museums. The record of his travels, adventures, and 
observation of animal life is fascinating. 


Fruit and Flowers: an Introduction to Botany. By 
CONSTANCE GARLICK. (Daniel. 21s.) 


This book is very different from the ordinary botanical 
text-book, and is admirably adapted for anyone who wishes 
to begin the study of botany. Miss Garlick wisely plunges 
the beginner in medias res. She explains very briefly the 
parts of a flowering plant, and then at once proceeds to take 
a particular flower, to give some interesting facts about its 
history, and to describe each of its pm e whole book 
is composed of such descriptions of particular plants and 
flowers easily obtainable, and in every case there are 
extremely good detailed drawings of the leaves, petals, 
stamens, pistil, &c., of the plant which is being examined. 

* * 
Robert Owen: a Biography. By Frank PopmorE. (Allen 
& Unwin. 16s.) 


This new edition of Mr. Podmore’s biography of Owen is 
most welcome. Owen’s immense influence upon the Labour 
and Co-operative Movements and upon Factory Legislation 
is now fully recognized, but it is a curious fact that there 
have been very few attempts to tell the story of his life, 
though the story itself is a fascinating one. Mr. Podmore’s 
book is the only adequate biography which has appeared. 
It was originally published in 1906, and has not been since 
reprinted. 


History of the White Australia Policy. By Myra WILLARD. 
(Melbourne University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

This is a book which will repay close study by all who 
are interested in Imperial and international questions. The 
determination of the Australian people to exclude all non- 
European immigrants from the vast, thinly populated con- 
tinent they inhabit has created a problem of more than 
domestic impertance. It is in the interest of the world as 
a whole that the resources of Australia should be «fully 
developed, and, unless those resources can be developed, 
under existing conditions, within a reasonable time, the 
right of exclusion may be seriously challenged. Moreover, 
the fact that the restrictions discriminate, in practice, if not 
in theory, against Indian and Japanese as well as Chinese 
immigrants, presents a diplomatic problem with which not 
only the Commonwealth, but the Imperial Government has 
to deal, and the consequences of which may involve the 
Empire as a whole. Miss Willard’s treatment of this aspect 
of the question and of the difficulties created by the applica- 
tion of the policy to mandated territories appears to us 
inadequate. Apart from this, we have nothing but gratitude 
for the fruits of her conscientious and well-directed research. 
The fact that British and Imperial interests are so deeply 
involved makes it extremely important that we, in Great 
Britain, should understand fully the Australian point of 
view and the circumstances in which the White Australia 
Policy has grown up. This book gives invaluable assistance 
towards such an understanding. It presents an admirably 
clear, readable, and dispassionate account of Australian 
experiments with indentured labour, the facts and figures 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian immigration, and the 
Kanaka Labour system. It describes, with ample citation 
of State Papers and other contemporary documents, the 
incidents which led to the adoption of the restrictions, the 
scope and development of the restrictions themselves, and 
the attitude of the Colonial, Commonwealth, and Imperial 
Governments. Miss Willard has done her work thoroughly 
and well, and has produced a contribution of real value 
both to history and to the study of current politics. 


* * * 


Blackie’s Standard English Classics. A Pageant of Eliza- 
bethan Poetry. Arranged by ARTHUR SymMons.—English 
Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700. With Introduction by F. Ives 
CARPENTER.—English Pastorals. With Introduction by 
E. K. CHampBers.—A Selection from the Discourses of 
Sir Jospua ReyNotps. Edited by J. J. FINDLAY.—Repre- 
sentative Men. By R. W. Emerson. Edited by Davip 
Frew. (Blackie. 2s. each.) 


The World’s Classics. The Three Dervishes, and other Persian 

+ and Legends. Translated by REUBEN Lkvy. (Milford. 

) 

A few weeks ago reference was made in this column to 
the handy editions of standard works now being issued by 
various publishers. Two more series are here represented. 
The first three volumes named in the “ English Classics ”’ 
are printed in excellent type, have indexes of first lines, 
and furnish a rich feast for the lover of poetry. The 
Pastorals range from Henryson and Spenser to John Clare 
and George Darley. Professor Findlay has helped the 
student by providing an analytical index to the Discourses ; 
and Mr. Frew sup shes copious notes to Emerson. 

The fame of “ World’s Classics ’’ is well established 
and well deserved. “ The Three Dervishes ”’ is a delightful 
addition to the series, and most of the tales will be new 
to English readers, having been translated from unpublished 
Persian MSS. in the Bodleian. 


* * * 


Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-1919. 
By Rate HoppER.WILLIAMS. Two vols. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 42s.) 

As a record of and for a regiment, these two volumes— 
the first narrative, the second chiefly roll-calls—appear 
to be admirable, with their patiently amassed detail and 
itinerary. Speaking as general readers, we are grateful for 
the lucid and precise accounts of several episodes not 
generally known. In the days just before the Somme offen- 
sive of 1916, there was the violent German attempt to drive 
the British line before _— down through Zillebeke, a 
age district, without defences. At 3 p.m. on June 2nd, 
1916, our northern communications were within a few yards 
of withering up. The Patricias held Sanctuary Wood—let 
the words stand for volumes—and our line went back at 
length to that crucial hillock Mount Sorrel. This is one 
of the occurrences which Mr. Hodder-Williams, who was 
sometime Associate Professor of History at Toronto Univer- 
sity, sets out with excellent sense of proportion and expe- 
rienced comprehension. His air of accuracy is everywhere 
such that we shall give up the spelling “ Bellewaarde,” 
which used to be so much in our mind and eye, in favour 
of his “ Bellewaerde.”’ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


RUBBER AND RESTRICTION—ART GALLERY SHARES. 


HE discussions on crop restriction which are at 
present proceeding in Java between representa- 
tives of the rubber planting industry in Malaya 

and the Dutch East Indies raise again the whole question 

of combined action as brought about under the Steven- 

son scheme of 1922—the charter of one of the most 
, remarkable combinations of modern times. 


At the present moment the world’s total area of land 
under plantation rubber cultivation is over 3,000,000 
acres, spread over the Malay Peninsula, Java, the 
Netherlands Indies, India and Ceylon, and the amount 
of capital sunk in the development of this huge area 
cannot be far short of £180,000,000 sterling. The 
relative importance of the different rubber plantation 
producing countries can be appreciated from the follow- 
ing percentages :— . 


Netherlands East Indies 
Other countries 


From all these countries the output naturally varies 
from year to year; in 1923 world shipments came to 
411,361 tons, in 1922 to 379,920 tons, and in 1921 to 
293,960 tons. But the destination is always pee 
dominantly to the United States of America, which 
manages to consume some 70 per cent. of the entire 
plantation output annually. In 1923 the disposal of the 
world’s plantation rubber crop was effected in the 
following proportions :— 


We 


United States ... 
United Kingdom 
France ... oe 
Germany 

Italy eee 
Canada ... 
Japan 

Rest 


~J 
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A consumer who takes 70 per cent. of the produc- 
tion of any article has to be treated carefully at the best 
of times. But the situation in the rubber industry is that 
of a multitude of individual producers competing to sell 
their produce to a comparatively small number of 
American buyers. When, therefore, this ordinarily dis- 
advantageous position is accentuated by the continued 
heavy production of rubber and under-consumption in the 
States, the price obviously tends to fall heavily. This 
was very much what was happening in 1922, when in 
August the — touched 63d. per lb. In November the 
Stevenson plan was put in force, and the price, after 
rising to ls. 64d. a lb., was kept at an average of within 
a fraction of a penny of ls. 3d. a lb. throughout the 
whole of 1923, which was what the scheme aimed at. The 
inauguration of the restriction scheme, however, coin- 
cided with a very considerable expansion in the trade 
demand from America, and the recovery in the price 
of the commodity has accordingly been sométimes 
ascribed not to the operation of the Stevenson scheme 
but to the natural influence of the increased demand from 
America. Moreover, as the Malayan output in 1923 
fell (by 33,100 tons), the production of the Dutch planters 
who were not in the scheme rose (by 27,300 tons). The 
restriction scheme has consequently been criticized as 
ineffective. Nothing, it is claimed, can improve the 
position of the industry except the restoration of the 
natural balance of supply and demand. No one has been 
more to the fore in thus applying the fundamental 
principles of economics to the situation than the City 
Editor of the ‘‘ Times.’’ There is, indeed, little to be 
said against the view that the price factor would ulti- 
mately bring its own cure for the industry by enforcing 
voluntary restriction and driving out the less efficient 
producers. But if there is a choice—as there may be 
if the Dutch growers join in the scheme—between main- 


taining, by means of a restriction scheme, the price 
of rubber at about the present price until consumption 
overtakes production and a policy of a survival of the 
fittest, there is something to be said, in equity, for the 
restriction programme. 


For the alternative would almost certainly mean 
that a large number of estates would become derelict, 
and the capital by which they are represented be com- 
pletely lost. The industry would be rid of some of its 
overgrowth represented by the wholesale flotations of 
companies (stimulated by an excessive demand) in the 
boom of 1909-10—which is perhaps what the older 
companies desire—but when that has passed, the price 
of rubber might easily rise far higher than the existing 
price—in 1910 it went to over 10s. a lb. There seems a 
reasonable expectation of a steady increase in the world 
demand for rubber—sufficient to give pause to a 
deliberate reversion to unlimited production, which 
might prove after all as unnecessary as it would certainly 
be painful. ’ 


A novel share offer which may appeal to a limited 
public is being made by Charles Chenil & Co. Ltd., pro- 
prietors of the New Chenil Galleries, Chelsea—in the 
words of the prospectus, ‘‘ an artistic, musical, and 
literary institution.’’ The existing company, which was 
formed in 1905, has paid regular dividends, and the new 
company, in which shares are now being offered, has 
a capital of £35,000, divided into 25,000 8 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares of £1; 8,500 Ordinary 
Shares of £1, entitled to 7 per cent. dividend, and a 
participation as to one-third of any further profits avail- 
able for dividend ; and 30,000 Deferred Shares of 1s. each. 
Subscriptions are invited for 24,000 Preference Shares 
and 8,000 Ordinary Shares, the additional capital being 
required for the purpose of erecting art galleries, 
restaurant, art school, studios, artists’ material depart- 
ment, and soon. In the pr tus the estimated profits 
are £5,300, on which basis dividends of 10 per cent. are 
anticipated after leaving a margin for reserves and depre- 
ciation funds. If the company was able to pay 10 per 
cent. in dividends on the issued capital of £32,000, the 
position would be:— 

£ 


Amount available (10% on £32,000) £3,200 : 
ae xa _ 


Dividend 8% on 24,000 Pref. shares 
” 7% ,, 8,000 Ord. Sei 
2,480 


making 


Amount still available a nee ee 720 

Further Div. on Ord. shares 1-3 of £720 ... 240 

Leaving for Deferred shares ... iis ie 480 
r equivalent to a dividend of 32%. 


The whole of the 30,000 1s. Deferred shares are con- 
ferred on Mr. John Knewstub (who is also to be Manag- 
ing Director) in consideration of services rendered or to 
be rendered. This fact is of importance in relation to the 
voting powers. Every shareholder has one vote per 
share, and as the total number of shares authorized is 
63,500, the holder of the 30,000 Deferred shares plus 
1,751 of either of the other classes of shares would have — 
control of the undertaking. On the basis of the issued 
capital he would only require 1,001 shares in addition to 
the 30,000 Deferred. In the ordinary way the issue of 
Founders’ or similar shares is unsatisfactory. They 
possess an equity in the business which has, in the past, 
been known to run into very large figures. As in this case, 
they are usually allotted in return for no tangible con- 
sideration, and they have often had eventually to 
be bought out at an exorbitant cost. The present issue — 
of Preference and Ordinary shares may appeal to anyone — 
who is likely to be able to enjoy the advantages of the 
institution or who, for other reasons, wishes to see it 5 
succeed, but the public are being asked to put up money 
for the venture without retaining really adequate control 
over the direction of the company’s affairs. 

L. D. W. 








